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Hating the pleasure of the acquaintance of 
Mr. duoD, who has lately left the city, on an 
expedition to the benighted parts of New Jersey, 
in search of a recently discovered manuscript, 
filled with legends and ghost stories, I have 
taken advantage of his absence, and of my in- 
timacy with him, to write a few lines respect- 
ing himself and his volume. The formation of 
our acquaintance was altogether accidental ; and 
g . though of but short existence, it has, under his 
genial warmth of character, ripened into an in- 
timacy, which is generally the slow result of 



^ years. It was commenced as follows : 

One fine afternoon, in the month of October 
last, in strolling a short distance out of the city, 
I fell in with a tall elderly man, clad in a suit 
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of rusty black. His silvery hair hung over his 
shoulders, and he had a slight stoop in his gait, 
as if time were beginning to tell upon him. 
There was an expression of great benevolence 
in his face, and a mild, yet joyous twinkle in 
his eye, indicative of fine feeling. He was 
watching a group of boys at play on the grass ; 
and occasionally I heard a merry laugh gush 
firom the old fellow, that drew me to his side. 
I am generally averse from forming acquaintance 
with strangers ; but there was something in the 
look and manner of this man that attracted me, 
and induced me to overstep old prejudices. I 
easily made an excuse to enter into conversation 
with him, and found him to be the warm-heart- 
ed, guileless old man that his looks betokened. 

* A merry group they are. God bless them ! ' 
said he, pointing to the boys, as they ran, laugh- 
ing, over the green ; ' how I love childhood ! 
God stamps his own purity on it ; but the world 
soon wears oflf the impress. Well, well, I sup- 
pose it 's for the best.' As he spoke, he moved 
oflF, as if to leave the place ; but I had no idea 
of losing the acquaintance which I had just 
formed ; so I walked on at his side. He did 
not seem at all loth to the companionship of a 
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Stranger, and made no secret of his name or 
whereabouts. The first, he told me, was ^ John 
duod ; ' that he was a solitary man, without 
kith or kin; and that he occupied a ruinous 
house, in an unfrequented part of the city. 
From the remarks which dropped from him, I 
judged that his means were limited ; neverthe- 
less, he contrived to drop a sixpence in the hat 
of a beggar, whom we passed, and who seemed 
to expect it when he saw him. Chatting on 
various subjects, we kept on, until we came to 
the central part of the city. Here he took leave 
of me ; and after inviting me to call on him, 
bent his steps towards his home. 

A few days after this I visited him at his own 
house ; and from that time scarcely a day has 
passed which has not found me lingering about 
his haunt. There is much in his simple char- 
acter, and in his dreamy, yet artless mind, to 
amuse an idler, which I acknowle'(fge myself to 
be ; and his conversation is so pejJiete with for- 
bearance to the failings of others, and with be- 
nevolence to every thing about him, that it wins 
one irresistibly to him. From what has occa- 
sionally escaped him in conversation, I am con- 
inKced that he is a thorough stickler for old 
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notions, and a confirmed believer in ghosts and 
hobgoblins ; nor do I think that he would ex- 
change the haunted house which he now in- 
habits, and of which he speaks in the most 
enthusiastic terms, for the finest dwelling in 
the city. 

To explain the irregularity in the commence- 
ment of the ' Attorney,' it may be necessary to 
mention that the whole of the following pages 
first made their appearance in ' The New York 
Knickerbocker Magazine,' in monthly numbers, 
each containing several chapters. At first these 
nimibers were prefaced by a note from Mr. 
Quod to the editor of that Magazine, containing 
the letters of several of the many correspondents 
who had sprung up about him, as soon as it be- 
came known that he had a whole haunted house 
to himself. 

By degrees, as he states in the conclusion to 
his story, his correspondents became too numer- 
ous for him to trespass further upon the pages 
of the periodical, with their letters and his re- 
plies ; and at this time he left off prefacing the 
* numbers,' and devoted himself exclusively to 
his story. 

Thus much, as a friend of Mr. duon, I iRt 
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called upon to say ; and having discharged this 
duty, I can do nothing more to protect him from 
the risk which he has chosen to run, in trusting 
his work to so fickle a thing as ^ public favor.' 

A Friend of the Author. 




THE 
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From my boyhood, Mr. Editor, I have been a day- 
dreamer ; and the habit which I then cherished, re- 
mains with me even now, when my step is tottering, 
and the furrows are deepened in my cheek; and 
although in my youth I basked not in life's sunshine, 
still I had my hours of hope and anticipation. I have 
woven many a bright-leaved garland around the future, 
and have lived to see its flowers fade, and its freshness 
wither ; yet I regret not the time as misspent, for it 
was an hour of relaxation, stolen from the stubborn 
reality of existence. 

Many are borne through life, with both wind and 

tide in their favor, and others struggle on, amid storm 

and turmoil. Mine has been a middle lot: though 

i^^a troubled and toilsome one, it has not been un- 

^^^pd by sorrow, for I have had my schemes and 

projects, and have seen them fail ; and I have seen 
Vol. I. 1 
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those whom I loved, one by one, gathered to their 
long home, until I am wandering almost alone through 
life. 

As it is my wish, if possible, to secure a corner in 
your good-will, I will enter more into the details of 
my life and history. My father was a distinguished 
schoolmaster in this city; an eccentric and stern man, 
with a cold, calculating eye, a heavy hand, and a 
strong antipathy to all dull-headed boys. He took a 
pride in the progress of his pupils; he felt that he 
owed a debt to their parents, and faithfully he dis- 
charged it. His payments, however, were in various 
eoin. The bright boys were praised, the young boys 
encouraged, and the idle ones most assiduously flogged. 
During school hours, his discipline knew no distinction 
between myself and the others ; and whatever may have 
been his paternal feelings, 1 was too much of an idler 
not to merit his castigation ; and many were the efforts 
made to stir up my intellects, by repeated and severe 
applications, to a part of my person, in which, even to 
this d^y^ I cannot believe that they were situated. I was 
a stubborn, stalwart boy ; and when wincing under the 
rod, I vowed to myself that I would pay off the score 
when I became a man ; but I found the grave a strange 
queller of angry feelings. My father died ; and when 
I saw the green turf piled upon his last resting-place, 
I wept in very bitterness and desolation of heart. ^^ 
had always been a frugal man, and by hard labo^^^V 
gained a bare competence, which at his death became 
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mine. With this I set out in life to seek my fortune. 
It is useless to detail the success of my various pur- 
suits. Years had passed «n, and I had tugged at the 
oar with others like myself, until I at length found 
myself an old man, with the great task of life as in- 
complete as ever. 

Shortly after my father's death, I took an office in a 
dark, dingy building in the neighborhood of Wall 
street, where I kept like a spider in my nest, on the 
look-out for the unwary ; but month after month 
waned ; my desk, and the few books which formed 
my library, became covered with dust ; the walls were 
hung with cobwebs, and the ink dried in my inkstand, 
but no one broke in upon my solitude. I had formed 
an acquaintance with an old and eccentric man, who 
occupied a small room in the upper part of the same 
house. He was a crabbed, crusty old fellow, very 
proud and reserved, and I strongly suspected equally 
poor. His troubles and wants, however, he kept to 
himself. A kind of acquaintance grew up between 
us, which gradually ripened into something like inti- 
macy. At seven o'clock in the morning he quitted 
his room and locked the door, carefully putting the 
key in his pocket, and at the same hour in the evening 
he returned. He was a man of precise habits, and 
always as the clock struck seven I heard his heavy 
jjtep on the stairs. What he did for a livelihood I 
IJPhFer asked. All that I knew, or cared to know, was, 
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that he was one of the few who ever seemed to care 
either for my friendship or my acquaintance. 

At length he grew ill and took to his bed. I at- 
tended him as well as I could. The pittance which I 
possessed I spent freely, to obtain for him the few 
things necessary for a sick bed. I watched with fever- 
ish anxiety during the whole of his illness, but he 
finally died ; suffering to the last without a murmur. 

1 remember well the day of his death. It was a fine 
Bunny morning in May : there was a mellow warmth 
in the soil breeze, as it came through the window ; and 
as it played with the long gray hair which hung over 
the weather-beaten and iron-cast countenance of the 
invalid, and fanned his pale cheek, his spirits seemed 
to revive. He spoke cheerfully of the future, and said 
that he had thought of making his will, and had in- 
tended to have given me all he had ; that it was little 
enough — a few old papers, in a trunk which he point- 
ed out, and which, he said, had enabled him to while 
away many a weary hour. But we will speak of this 
hereafter. * Stop ! ' said he, * the clock is striking.' 
The deep solemn sound of a church clock echoed 
through the room, and he counted * One — two — three 
— four — five ■'■ ' His voice stopped, still the clock 
tolled on. I turned toward him : there was a change in 
his countenance : his head had fallen back on the pillow ; 
the breeze was still playing through his hair, but the 
life-dream of the poor mortal, who was listening to iM 
deep notes of that bell, ere its solemn tones were 
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hushed, had ended; and he had passed away, to he 
seen here no more for ever. 

After his death, I made an effort to get on in my 
profession. • I frequented the courts of justice, and at- 
tempted to elbow my way among the crowd, and to 
assume an air of business ; but it was not natural, and 
I suspect the counterfeit must have been detected. 
Others succeeded in the same way, but I remained as 
empty-handed as ever. This effort was my last. I 
felt that the seal was set to my fate ; and determined 
to withdraw myself from a pursuit which, to me^ 
brought nothing but pain and mortification, and, to 
content myself with the little that I had received from 
my father. 

This is but a slight sketch of the early part of a life 
which has since had many changes of both good and 
evil. 

I now occupy a room, in the upper part of a large, 
building, in which a murder was committed some 
years ago ; and as it has ever since had the reputation 
of being haunted, the landlord, a liberal man, was will- 
ing that I should peril my body or soul, for the benefit 
of his property — at a low rent. The room is dark 
and dingy, with high ceiling and time-stained walls. 
I found it filled with old law papers, scattered here and 
there, a few broken chairs, a table on which were the 
stumps of several pens, and scraps of paper, all cover- 
edwith dust. The grate still contained the cinders of 

the fire which burned there at the time of the murder. 
Vol. I. 1* 
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Whaterer was useful, or worth haring, had Ixen car- 
ried oflT, until nothing was left excepc the few articles 
which I have mentiooed. Dreary as the room seemed, 
I was glad to hare a place which I could call mj own ; 
and having rather a taste for strange and out-of-the-way 
places, I closed with the terms of mj landlord, and 
settled myself down in my new abode. By piecemeal 
I have become familiar with the history of the build- 
ing, and of the dark transaction which brought it into 
ill repute; but it is too long a tale for the present, and 
may perhaps be reserved for some future number. 

From the window I have an extensive prospect of 
weather-cocks and chimneys; and being within view 
of the City Hall,* and of the ' Five Points,' and within 
hearing of nineteen fire-bells, there is a comfort in my 
situation, Mr. Editor, which you probably cannot ap- 
preciate. 

Opposite me, also, is a fire-engine, which is in an 

eternal state of preparation, to the great mystification 

« 

of myself, and of several small boys, who daily collect 
on the side-walks, and look with profound curiosity 
into the dim recesses of the engine-room. Never had 
engine such devoted attendants. Long and profound 

m 

consultations are held respecting the health of the 
* machine,' by young men in pea-jackets : the wheels 
are greased three times a day, and about as often, the 
object of their solicitude Is gently conducted around 
the block, by way of exercise, while other young 
men, of the same comjiiiny, in straight hats, with ring* 
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lets in front of their ears, solicitous for the welfare of 
the insurance companies, walk to the corners to see if 
they can discover a smoke in any direction. If none 
is to be seen, they walk moodily back, and form a knot 
in front of the engine-house. The last fire is then 
talked over, and the merits of each ' machine ' is dis- 
cussed. I am sorely afraid, from what I overhear, that 
our city is but scurvily provided with the means of ex- 
tinguishing fires, as it seems by their conversation that 
every ' machine ' in the city, except their own, is ut- 
terly useless, and not a fire has taken place, whose ex- 
tinguishment is not owing to the superior merits of 
their engine, and the superior energy of its followers. 

I have no influence in high quarters, or I would cer- 
tainly recommend this particular company to the pe- 
culiar notice of the corporation ; for I really think 
that something ought to be done for these public bene- 
factors; and I am somewhat surprised, afler all the 
good which they have done to the city, that nQ)>ddy 
should make honorable mention of it except them- 
selves. 

The evil repute of my dwelling, is a sure protection 
against all intrusion ; and from having lived here go long 
without injury, the neighbors begin to look at me 
askance; and seem to think that one who can remain 
unscathed amidst the terrors i|^f the haunted house, is 
himself no better than he should be. 

For this reason, I have formed but two acquaintances. 
The first is a small dog of the neighborhood, who 
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seems to belong to nobody, and who, as a great favor, 
manages to drop in about meal times. I suspect him 
of being a mongrel, for he is a long-bodied fellow, with 
a broad chest, remarkably short fore-legs, set wide 
apart, and slightly bowed outward ; and as he sits in 
front of me, he is not unlike one of those old-fashioned 
andirons, which we sometimes meet with, in country 
kitchens. He has a remarkably long and solid tail, 
which he generally carries like a flag-staff, at right an- 
gles to his body. He is a grave, solemn dog, with a 
melancholy cast of countenance ; but notwithstanding, 
I strongly suspect that he is an arrant knave ; and 
from my window, I have frequently observed him en- 
gaged in acts of larceny, which give me but a poor 
<^inion of his morals, and which, long since, would 
have utterly ruined the reputation of a dog, of less 
sanctified exterior. However, a lonely old man like 
myself, can pardon many things in one who seems to 
takei4)leasure in his society ; though it sometimes does 
seem suspicious, that he should invariably drop in just 
as I am taking my meals. I am rather inclined to 
think that he has no better opinion of me than the rest 
of the neighbors ; and being a dissolute fellow himself, 
has set me down for one of the same kidney. 

In making his visits, he always pauses at the door of 
the room, and throwing his head on one side, with one 
eye partly closed, seems engaged in calculating!^ my 
height, in feet and inches, after which, he stalks sol- 
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emnly across the room, and seats himself directly in 
front of me, waiting to be noticed. 

The other acquaintance of whom I spoke, is a 
bright-faced little boy^ about ten years of age, who, in 
spite of the terrors of the dwelling, breaks in upon my 
solitude, and during the short time that he remains 
here, the whole place assumes an air of cheerfulness. 
He is a glad-eyed little fellow, with a merry laugh, 
that seems to gush out from the very bottom of his 
heart : he is full of curiosity, asking a thousand ques- 
tions, and will set by the hour listening to stories of 
my past life. The formation of this new acquaintance 
seemed at first to give great offence to the dog, who 
for the first few days after it, was particularly assiduous 
in his attentions ; but finding that the boy did not drop 
in at meal-times he has become reconciled to his com- 
pany, and even permits him to pat him on the head ; 
though notwithstanding all his deference, I doubt 
whether even / could venture to meddle with that tall 
upright mast which he calls his tail. 

It is strange, that a friendship should thus spring up, 
between a young child just bursting into life, and sur- 
rounded by gay anticipations, and a gray-headed man, 
whose dream is over ; and who, while he listens to the ' 
hopes and prospects of his young companion, feels that, 
with every year of his life, one by one, they will van- 
ish, to, brighten his journey no more. I have oflen 
thought, as I listened to his joyous voice, of the troubles 
and trials that must await him, when he goes forth to 
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join in the great struggle of life ; of his bitterness of 
heart, as friend after friend is missed from his accus- 
tomed place ; of the reverses which he must meet ; of 
the treachery he must experience, where he looks for 
friendship ; of coldness, where he looks for love ; and 
of the deep disappointments, which lurk around his 
path, until I gradually see his open and confiding na- 
ture growing more and more morose ; his gentle dis- 
position gathering in its energies, and nerving them 
for strife ; and the warm, bright heart, which now only 
answers to the gushes of love and joy, damming up its 
affections, and hardening itself to stand the brunt of 
the world. It is melancholy to think that these things 
must be ; but it is the course of nature. The flowers 
of spring which unfold their beauties to hail the young 
year, wither at the scorching sun of summer, and yield 
their places to others of a sterner growth; until the 
unrelenting vigor of winter comes on, and leaves all in 
darkness and desolation. 

I however must bring this letter to a close. It was 
my intention, Mr. Editor, to have entered more at 
length into details respecting myself; but with the 
garrulity of age, I have rambled on, without reflecting 
that I might be intruding upon the patience of another, 
and that my morbid feelings are matters of little inter- 
est to any except myself- But I am suddenly in- 
terrupted by an alarm of firei The nineteen fire-bells 
are ringing ; the engine opposite, has thundered up 
the street ; a train of ragged boys are turning the cor- 
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ner, in full cry : several small curs have become quite 
clamorous ; and my own acquaintance, the dog, awak- 
ened by the din, after uttering a loud bark of surprise, 
has scampered at full gallop froul the room, and is now 
racing down stairs, as if he had ten legs instead of four. 
It is one of my rules never to miss seeing a fire ; so I 
roust bid you farewell ; and perhaps, at some future 
time, I may enter more at length into the details of the 
life of John Quod. 



In my last communication, Mr. Editor, I in^ntion-> 
ed that I occupied a house which had once be^ the 
scene of a fearful deed, and had since paid its penalty, 
by being shunned of all, and gradually acquiring .^n ill- 
omened character. With that strange zest for the 
fantastic, which seems to have clung to me from jxij 
birth, this very circumstance which prejudiced others 
against it, found it favor in my eyes. The spectral anid 
solitary chambers, the long and gloomy passages, the 
creaking stairs, the dark and sepulchral basements, all 
gave it an air of wild, yet to me, fascinating mystery ; / 
and I have sat by the hour and listened to the wiytd, as ' ' 
it wailed through the dark entries ; and to the house 
itself, which seemed to moan like some old and de- 
crepit human being. At such times, a feeling of su- 
perstition comes over me. I people the place with 
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images of those, who lived here before me, of those 
who now are dead; and the voice of the sighing blast 
seems like the whispered sorrows of their troubled 
spirits ; and as my mind wanders on, until it rests upon 
the last bloody act which consigned the house to deso- 
lation, I confess that a strange weakness comes over 
me. I am obliged to throw open the window, and look 
npon the calm clear sky, and listen to the hum of the 
living world about me, before I can divest myself of 
these dreary fancies. I have now become familiar 
with all the crannies and hiding places within its walls, 
and begin to relish the solemn silence which reigns 
throughout its deserted rooms. The profound and 
somewhat superstitious veneration with which I am 
regarded by the neighbors, begins to please my fancy ; 
and I am often amused at the mysterious awe with 
which a group of small boys will collect on the oppo- 
site side of the street, and watch my motions, as I sit at 
the open window in the fine spring afternoons. 

Shortly after establishing myself here, I set to work 
to trace out the history of the house, and to learn the 
particulars of the transaction which has spread a gloom 
over it, and tarnished its fair name. During the whole 
time that I have been thus engaged, several persons 
have cordially volunteered their aid. In particular, I 
am much indebted to a small gentleman, with green 
spectacles and thin legs, who is attached to the police 
office, and who heard the whole matter detailed at sec- 
ond hand by a distinguished constable of this city ; so 
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that there can be no doubt as to its veracity. Others 
of the facts I gleaned from a fat lady who sells vegetar 
bles at a corner near me ; and being a great gossip, 
she told me the whole story while I was purchasing fi 
bunch of radishes. 

No sooner was it noised abroad that I was engaged 
in ferreting out the history of the murder, than infor- 
mation of all kinds came pouring in upon me ; much 
that was useful, and some that I cared nothing about. 
In particular I remember one gentleman, in a snuff- 
colored suit, who stopped me in the street and inquired 
if I were Mr. Quod, and if I were engaged in writing 
the history of the haunted house. On my replying i(i 
the affirmative, he thrust his hand in his pocket, pro- 
duced a large red pocket-book, and taking from it a 
paper, which he placed in my hand, * There, Sir,' said 
he, * there I — you could never have got along without 
that I It 's an epitaph which I wrote on the murderer. 
Say nothing about it ; it 's a present — altogether a 
present. You may use it as you please j though if <% 
history is ever in print, I thinlf it would not be -amite* 
to put it in the title-page, then intersperse -it om^ or 
twice in the course of the work, and finally bring it ifi-.* 
with a grand flourish just over the ^'Finis.' Gad ! 
Sir, how it will make the thing sell ! I '11 buy ten 
copies myself.' As soon as he gave me an opportunity, 
I endeavored as delicately as possible to excuse myself, 
smoothing over the refusal as well as I could. He 

looked at me in blank amazement, and without saying 
Vol. I. 2 
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another word, took the paper from mj hand, replaced 
it in his pocket-book, which he carefully deposited in 
the bottom of his breeches pocket ; and then giving 
me a compassionate glance, he tapped his forehead, 
and nodding to himself, as if to intimate that all was 
not right there with me, walked off. 

From the several authentic sources just mentioned, 
I have become familiar with the whole transaction. It 
is a long story, and I have felt a strong interest in 
tracing out its tangled course. A short, abrupt detail 
of facts would be but a dull affair, so I have dressed it 
up, divided it into chapters, and present it as you find 
it below. John Quod. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A PEW years since within the neighborhood of the 
the City Hall stood a huge wooden building, whose 
great height and dilapidation gave it rather a mena- 
cing appearance to passers-by. Its exterior was faded 
and bleached by time and storm ; and from neglect 
and decay, the upper stories had settled and projected 
forward ; so that in the dim nights, when its tall out- 
line stood reliered against the sky, it looked like a 
gaunt giant, bent with age and decrepitude. High, 
narrow windows, in many places broken or begrimed 
with the dust of years, admitted a faint uncertain light 
into the unfurnished rooms, the walls of which were 
dark and discolored, and hung with cobwebs. Occu- 
pants it once had ; and the time had been when this 
old house had held up its head and lorded it over its 
more humble neighbors ; but that time was gone by ; 
and now it was the home only of the spider and the 
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rat. There was however one exception. This was 
an attorney, who had a suite of offices at the end of a 
long dark passage on the second floor. He was the 
only human tenant of the house, and even he confined 
himself to his own portion of it. He never ventured 
ia the upper stories ; and except for the purpose of 
going in or coming out, visited no other part than his 
own rooms. There were dark rumors concerning 
him, and many shunned him as they did his house. It 
is with him however that we have to do; and the 
opening scene of our tale is in the two dim apartments 
in which he then sat. 

His age must have been forty, though the deep fur- 
rows which ploughed his high, narrow forehead, and 
the haggard and wasted look of his face, might have 
added ten yeaYs to his appearance. His eyes were 
deep-set and glittering, of that jetty, opaque charactar 
which seem to emit their brilliancy from the surface^ 
and to enable them to peer into the secrets of every 
one, without reflecting any of their own. He was un- 
der the middle size, and of that disjointed, wiry make, 
which indicates great powers of endurance rather 
than positive bodily strength. Piles of loose papers 
were scattered carelessly on a table at his side, and 
several open law books, which appeared to have been 
in recent use, were lying on different chairs about him. 
In the recesses of the office were huge cases of pigeon 
holes, filled with the dust-covered papers of ancient, 
hopeless, and perhaps long-forgotten lawsuits. Book- 
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cases of dingy volumes were ranged against the walls, 
and massive folios were piled in corners of the room. 
A profusion of torn papers were scattered over the car- 
pet, and added not a little to the disorder, which was 
already sufficiently apparent. Upon the table stood a 
solitary candle, whose faint light scarcely dispelled the 
gloom in its immediate vicinity, and gave a murky, 
spectral appearance to tall book cases and furniture, 
indistinctly visible beyond. 

For some time, the attorney sat with his thin fingers 
resting upon his knees, and his eyes fixed upon the 
fire. By degrees, his brow grew anxious, and he com- 
pressed his lips tightly, moving his head from side to 
side, and muttering to himself. At length he rose 
from his seat, and stepping to the door, locked it, try- 
ing the knob to see if it was secure. He then shaded 
the windows to prevent the light from being visible 
from without. This done, he took from a drawer a 
large brass key, and drew from an iron safe in the 
wall a bundle of papers, from which he selected one, 
and replacing the others, seated himself at the table. 
He then unfolded the paper, and held it up to the 
light, narrowly examining the hand-writing, and par- 
ticularly the signature attached to it. Apparently not 
satisfied with this, he got up and searched among other 
papers, until he found one bearing the same signature. 

' 'T is very like 1 ' said he, after a careful comparison 
of the two ; ' he 'd swear to it himself ; and if I could 
but find some fool whose conscience is not over-dainty. 

Vol. I. 2 ♦ 
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this would make me ! I must find that man — I must 
find him ; ay, though the devil himself bring him to 
me! ' 

A single sharp knock at the door, so suddenly upon 
the heels of his speech, that it seemed a response to it, 
so startled him, that he let the paper fall from his 
hands. The next moment he caught it up and folded 
it without attending to the summons, until he had re- 
placed it in the safe, locked the door, and restored the 
key to its former place. The knock was repeated. 

* Who *s there ? ' he demanded. 

* One who wants a lesson in deviltry,' replied a 
harsh voice from without ; and the knocking was re- 
newed, with an energy, that said but little for the 
patience of the person on the outside, and threatened 
in a short time to leave no obstacle to his entrance. 

* It 's you, Wilkins, is it ? ' said he, in an altered tone. 
At the same time he unlocked the door, and admitted 
a tall, powerful man, clad in an overcoat of coarse, 
shaggy cloth, and with his hat slouched over his eyes. 
His face^ was pale and haggard, his jaws large and 
prominent, and his eyes flashed from their dark caverns 
with sullen ferocity, like those of a hyena. 

* You are the very man I wanted,' said the attorney, 
as he came in, at the same time shutting and locking 
the door. 

His visiter, without paying the least regard to him, 
strode up to the fire, and drawing his coat, with a 
slight shiver, more tightly over his shoulders, extended 
his hands towards the flame. 
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* Put on more coal/ said he ; * such a night might 
freeze one's soul : and whatever I am now, you have 
made enough out of me, to keep me from dying of 
cold.' 

The attorney was evidently accustomed to such lan- 
guage ; for he made no other reply than to request his 
visiter to be seated, while he replenished the grate. 
Then, seating himself, and turning to him, he said ; 

' What 's on foot now ? Whenever you darken this 
door, I know there 's something to be done. ^ What is 

itr 

* The same that I spoke to you about before — that 
girl,' replied Wilkins, fixing his dark, scowling eyes 
on the pale, care-furrowed face of the other. * Am I 
to live forever like a coupled hound ; or can the chain 
be broken? Have you no remedy — no plan? Can- 
not the devil, who is always at your right hand, help 
you to something ? ' 

The attorney slightly elevated his eye-brows, and 
muttered something about ' patience,' though he 
watched the countenance of the other like a cat. 

' Patience ! ' exclaimed Wilkins, rising, and speak- 
ing through his clenched teeth ; * I have had patience ; 
and what has it brought ? It has reduced me from 
competence to what I am — a starving, wretched, and 
almost houseless beggar. It has worn me to the bone. 
It has destroyed my hopes, and now it is gnawing into 
my very soul. * Patience ! ' Hark ye, Bolton, no 
more of that. If you cannot help me, I can help my- 
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self — and I will But it 's hard to — to You 

know what.' 

' To what ? ' asked the attorney, looking at him, as 
if in doubt of his meaning. 

* That/ said Wilkins, opening his vest, and touch- 
ing the handle of a concealed dirk. 

' That ! ' 

* Yes, THAT 1 ' returned the visiter, savagdy, setting 
his teeth, ' or shall I speak more plainly ? To cut her 
throat. Do you understand me now ? * 

* Hush ! ' said Bolton, glancing suspiciously about 
the room, his thin features turning as rigid as if cut 
from marble. ' Do n't speak so loud. No, no, you 
must not do that. That 's murder in the first degree ; 
the punishment is death. Do you hear that ? — death / 
I '11 have no hand in it.' 

The brow of the bolder villain darkened, and his 
eyes flashed fire, as he half rose from his seat. Lean- 
ing forward, and spreading out his fingers in the very 
face of the attorney, until they resembled the talons 
of a hawk, he slowly clenched them together, till they 
seemed buried in each other, and said in a voice 
which though but a whisper, was distinctly audible : 
' If you dare to fail me now, Bolton, or betray me, or 
show by word or whisper, or even by look, I '11 place 
you where you '11 rot — ay, rot ! I '11 * 

' Hist, George ! ' said the attorney, starting up, and 
seizing him by the arm ; ' did you hear nothing? ' 

Both listened attentively. 
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'Nothing but the wind howling through this old 
rookery/ said Wilkins : ' Did you hear what I said 
when you interrupted me ? * 

* Yes, I heard, and I '11 not fail you. Why, George,' 
continued he, assuming an air of frankness that sat in- 
differently on him, ' are we not old friends — tried 
friends ? Have I not stood by you when none other 
would? You 'have not forgotten the last time — the 
note for a thousand dollars.' 

* No more of that,' interrupted the other, impatiently. 

* We know each other too well,* continued he, laying 
an emphasis on the last words, which seemed to indi- 
cate that the acquaintance, though intimate, had not 
increased his confidence. ' But I did not come here 
to be reminded of old grievances ; I came to get a 
remedy for new ones. The only question is, will you 
help me or not ? This girl to whom I am married is 
in my way. I must be rid of her, and I have come to 
you for counsel. Will you give it ? * 

Before Wilkins finished speaking, the attorney had 
recovered the habitual sneer that played about his thin 
lip, and replied quietly, and with an appearance of de- 
cision, which he felt sure would influence his com- 
panion : 

* If you mean to murder, I will not. I have 
already risked much to help you, and will risk more, 
but I '11 not risk my life.* Besides, there are other 
means fully as good, and which do not lead to a halter.' < 

'Well! what arc they? The safer the better. But 
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listen to me. I toill be rid of that girl ! by G - d I 
will ! — even though ' He paused ; but the ex- 
pression of hate and malice which shone in every 
feature, and from which the attorney, steeped as he 
was in wickedness, quailed as from the glance of an 
evil spirit, and the quick motion of his arm, as if in the 
act of stabbing, explained his purpose. 

* It must not be — it must not ! * was the reply, in t 
tone which had lost much of its former confidence. 
* There are other ways, and they must be thought of. 
A divorce will leave you as free as you can desire. 
Do you wish to be rid only of her^ or of the knot 1 ' 

* Of both ! of both ! If ever man loathed woman, I 
loathe her. There is but one thought in life ; there is 
but one dream when my eyes are closed, and that is of 
hatred ; and there is but one person in that thought 
and dream, and that is her ! ' 

' This is a sad affair indeed,' said the attorney. 

' Sad ! ' said Wilkins, drawing his chair more closely 
to that of the lawyer, and speaking in a whisper ; 
* sadf — it's dreadful; it's wearing away my life. 
Bolton, if you could but look into this bosom and see 
its bitterness, hard, callous as you are, even you would 
shudder. There are moments when it seems as if all 
the devils in hell had taken possession of me. Yet I 
have strange fits of weakness too. I 'II tell you what 
I did the other night. I had thought and thought on 
this one subject ; and it would keep running into my 
head, that i^ she were out of the way how well I could 
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get on. It was in my own room, at midnight, and 
there she lay, in a deep sleep, the bed clothes thrown 
partly down, and her throat bare. I know not how it 
was, but I found myself stealing to the bed with this 
dirk in my hand, and I held the point within an inch 
of her bosom. At that moment she turned in her 
sleep and said, ' Dear George, God bless you ! ' Curse 
me if I could strike ! I slunk back from the bed, and 
blubbered like a boy, for I felt strange feelings at work, 
which I have not had for many a day. I 'd rather not 
spill blood if any thing else can be done. Can 't we 
send her abroad ? You know if she is out of the way^ 
there 's nothing between me and the widow. Once 
let me get her fortune, and you shall not be the loser 
by it.' 

* Qan she prove the marriage ? ' 
' Beyond a doubt.' 

^ How long have you been married ? ' inquired Bol- 
ton. 

* Two years.' 

' And is she true to you 1 — true beyond suspicion 1 ' 
asked the lawyer, looking at him significantly.. 

' True as steel. Why, man, will you believe it? — - 
in spite of all, she loves me I ' 

^ Ah ! ' said the attorney, in a dissatisfied tone, that 's 
bad. If it were not so, and she had another lover, 
and it could be proved (he spoke slowly, and with 

Seat meaning in his looks,) the court of chancery 
luld grant a divorce, and you would be free.' 
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' Free I free ! * exclaimed Wilkins, spriDging from 
his seat, as one from whom a great weight had just 
been lifted ; ' Free ! great God ! let me be free once 
again, and I'll be a different man — an honest one.' 

The attorney smiled, and although he said nothing, 
there was something in the calm, sarcastic curl of the 
lip, that stung Wilkins to the soul, and he turned 
fiercely upon him. 

' Ay, I repeat it — an honest man. What have 
you to say against it ? ' 

* Nothing,* said Bolton, drawing toward him a piece 
of paper, and writing on it; 'there's what I must 
have, before I meddle in the matter.' 

Wilkins took it and read : ' Two thousand dollars 
down, and five thousand more when you get the 
widow.' 

* Bolton ! ' said he, in a choked voice, * this is too 
bad. Two thousand dollars ! I have not ten dollars 
in the world. I do n't know what your drifl is,' said 
he, suddenly stopping, and looking steadily in the face 
of the lawyer, ' but you have ad — d suspicious look 
to-night ; and there 's something in the wind, more 
than you let out : beware how you trifle with me ! 
You should know me too well for that.^ 

Bolton attempted to smile, but only succeeded in 
producing a nervous contraction of the lip, at the same 
time turning deadly pale : at length he said, with some 
effort : * You are right, I have something. Wait ! 
I hear a noise in the passage.' ^ 
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Taking the light, he unlocked the door, and tra- 
versed the dsxk entry which led to the lower floor. 
Nothing whatever was visible in the dim light, except 
the time-stained walls, and the broad chinks between 
the dilapidated planks. On reentering the room, he 
went to each window and drew the shutters carefully 
together ; after which, he made a general survey of 
the office. 

* There 's nobody ; it was all fancy,' said he, re- 
placing the light on the table. ' Now,' he added, ' I 
will speak plainly. I have that in my mind which you 
have on yours ; a plan to mend my fortune. Assist 
me, and I will assist you, without fee or reward. 
Swear to keep my secret, and I will swear to keep 
yours.' 

' What mischief 's hatching now ? ' asked Wilkins, 
suspiciously. 

' Swear first to keep the secret.' 
' Well ; here I swear ' 

* That will not do ; I must have something more 
solemn. 

* Well, what do you want?' asked Wilkins, im- 
patiently. 

* Get on your knees, and with your hands raised to 
heaven, call down imprecations on your head, blight 
upon your prospects, and perdition to your soul, if you 
betray me. Then I '11 believe.' 

^ithout remark, and with a solemnity that struck 
awe even to the hardened heart of the man who in- 
VoL. I. 3 
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cited him, Wilkins knelt, and with uplifted hands, and 
eyes turned toward the throne of the great Omnipo- 
tent, called down upon himself maledictions that made 
the blood of his listener curdle, if he betrayed the 
confidence then to be reposed in him. 

' Enough ! ' said Bolton, relieved by the conclusion 
of a ceremony so fearful. Drawing the key from the 
drawer, and once more unlocking the iron safe, he 
took from it the paper which had been so hastily 
deposited there, and spread it on the table. 

* Here,' said he, hurriedly putting a pen in the hand 
of the other, as if afraid of his resolution giving way, 
' just sign that ; put your name there. I Ml explain 
afterward.' 

* What is it ? ' asked Wilkins, holding the pen ex- 
actly as it was placed in his hand, and looking at the 
attorney instead .of the paper. * Before a man puts 

his name to a thing like this, he likes to know what 

* * ^ 

It IS. 

* Merely a will,' said Bolton, nervously ; * only a 
will.' 

' A will ! Whose ? — mine ? ' 

* No ; of an old friend of mine, John Crawford. I 
want you to put your name as a witness to its execu- 
tion.' 

* Ah ! I see ; you are helping him take care of his 
property, and you want me to witness it before he has 
even put his own name to it. I suppose I may lyd 
it, to make sure it is n't my own,' said he, running his 
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eye over the paper : * Natural daughter, Ellen Craw- 
ford ; five thousand — all the rest, residue, and re* 
mainder ; ' umph ! ' both real and personal — my 
valued friend, Reuben Bolton — sole executor — sub- 
scribed, sealed, declared, and published ' * Bol- 
ton,' said he, lowering the paper, * you cure ad — d 
scoundrel ! ' 

'Perhaps so,' replied the attorney, shrugging his 
shoulders, * but what are you ? ' 

' What want and suffering have made me. You 
have not even that excusef 

' Perhaps not You know the terms on which I 
will assist you. John Crawford was seized with 
apoplexy this morning ; before to-morrow he will be 
in his coffin; and this will must be made and wit- 
nessed before then. I can imitate his signature so 
that he would swear to it himself. I will put it at the 
end of this, and you miist witness it.' 

' Well, what then ? ' demanded Wilkins, suspiciously ; 
' suppose the old man dies : what is to be done next ? ' 

' Little or nothing ; merely swear that you saw him 
sign it — a few other trifling matters ; few or no ques- 
tions will be asked ; a mere form. It will be com- 
pleted in five minutes, and you will get the widow fo^ 
nothing.' 

' Nothing ! Only a false oath, and risk of being 
entertained at public expense. Do you call that 
nothing 7 However, I '11 do it,' said he, speaking in a 
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clear, decided tone. ' But the girt — will she be 
quiet ] ' 

' What can she do ? Will she not be penniless V 

* Not exactly. There 's a small legacy of five thou- 
sand, which will keep the life in a pretty long law-suit; 
and if she should happen to be litigious ' 

' Curse it ! I never thought of that !' exclaimed Bol- 
ton, striking his hand forward, with an air of vexed 
impatience, and taking one or two hasty steps. 

' Perhaps/ suggested Wilkins, * the old gentleman 
intended to make a later will without the legacy.' 

' Yes, yes, so he did,' said Bolton, laughing, catch- 
ing eagerly at the suggestion. ' We 'U do it for hin>, 
and you '11 witness it 1 ' 

* Ay, if you '11 unfetter me,' replied Wilkins. 

' It 's a bargain,' said the attorney, striking his 
hand into the open palm of the other ; and thus was 
their iniquitous compact sealed. 

As if by consent, both now seemed to think the 
conference concluded. 

* Be here to-morrow evening at ten ; and in the 
mean time gather up all that will throw suspicion on 
your wife. By-the-bye, the will requires two witnesses. 
Can you find another equally trusty with yourself? I 
have a clerk who will excel one of these days> but he 
is too young yet, and would be nervous.' 

Wilkins pondered a moment ; at length he said : ' I 
know the very man ; sharp, shrewd, without conscience. 
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and with nerves like iron. But he is poor, and has no 
widow in his eye. Yon must pay him in ready money.' 

* L^ave that to me. And now 1 must spend the rest 
of the night, in helping my old friend to dispose of his 
property. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 

' Ha ! ha ! you are a deep one ! ' said Wilkins, taking 
up his hat. To-morrow night at ten. Good night ! ' 

The attorney listened to his steps as they echoed 
along the passage, until they died away ; then care- 
fully locking the door, he lighted another candle, and 
seated himself to his work. 
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CHAPTER II. 



It was a cold night, and as Wilkins emerged from 
the building, into the open street, he drew a long 
breath of pure air, as if it were refreshing, once 
more to be free from the murky, stagnant atmosphere 
of that old house, and under the blue vault of the 
sky. Thoughts and plans came crowding thickly 
upon him, as he strode on, and hopes and fears, and 
with them was mingled a lurking dread of the poor 
girl against whom he was plotting ; a half-acknowledged 
dread of what she might do, if driven to extremity ; 
and above all, the whispering of his own conscience, 
which made a coward of him as he slunk through the 
dark streets. Skulking along like a felon, he made for 
one of the great thoroughfares, for he felt as if the 
crowd there would keep off his own thoughts. 

It was still early in the evening, and the streets were 
thronged with that tide of population, which, during 
the first hours after twilight, sets from the lower 
to the upper part of the town. None loitered, 
except the sick, the weary, and the homeless. Hun- 
dreds of those poor girls, who spend the hours of 
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daylight in the lower parts of the city, in earning a 
pittance by tedious toil, were speeding like so many 
loosened birds, to the homes where there were glad 
faces to welcome them, and kind hands to smoothe a 
pillow beneath their aching heads ; or perhaps not a 
few craved but a place to cast down their work-worn 
frames to rest before another day of toil. Many a 
pale face and blighted form was among that crowd, 
and many a tottering limb and trembling hand ; eyes 
that should have been bright, were dimmed with prema*- 
ture suffering, and features that should have worn the 
hue of health, and been radiant with gladness, were 
now wan and sunken, or illumined only by the sickly 
smile which flickers over the face of the invalid. Day 
after day they toiled on, but they felt that there was 
nothing in store for them ; their childhood had had no 
joy, their youth no promise. Even hc^e was gone ; 
and weary and heart-sick, they looked forward to but 
one place, where there was a calm and holy peace ; 
where their toils would be ended forever — and that 
was the grave. 

Mechanics and boys, with their tin kettles, now that 
the labor of the day was past, in squads of five or six, 
were hurrying on, some in silence, others with loud 
merriment, but all bound to that single sacred spot — 
home. 

Wilkins mingled with the throng, and made his way 
among them, sometimes pausing to listen to the re- 
marks of the passers-by, and sometimes brooding over 
his own plans. 
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The street through which he was passing, was that 
great artery of the city called the Bowery ; and just 
above where it empties itself into the triangular open- 
ing, known as Chatham Square, he struck off into a 
by-street on the eastern side of it. 

The dwellings in this neighborhood were of the 
meaner kind, built chiefly of wood, with patched and 
broken windows, here and there repaired by paper, or 
by the introduction of an old hat, or a pair of tattered 
inexpressibles. Throughout the whole, there was an 
odd mixture of comfort and penury, and occasionally, 
a faint eiSbrt at gentility, in defiance of poverty ; but 
in most cases, in the bitter struggle between human 
vanity and human want, stern necessity had got the 
upper hand. 

A front room, on a level with the street, in a mean 
house, in the part of the city just described, was Wil- 
kins's home. It was small and scantily furnished. A 
rag carpet, a small looking-glass, a deal table, a bed, 
and a few rush-bottom chairs, were all ; but with all 
its poverty it had an air of cheerfulness. A bright 
fire burnt merrily on the cleanly-swept hearth, and 
window-shades of painted paper, such as is used for 
walls, served to shut out the cold, and to impart an 
air of greater comfort. Every thing bespoke extreme 
poverty, combined with that rarest of all its accom- 
paniments, cleanliness. 

The only tenant of this room was a girl of scarcely 
more than nineteen^ who sat at the table, repairing 
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some article of man's apparel. There was an expres- 
sion of hopeful anxiety in her large dark eye, and a 
lighting-up of features, which had once been beautiful, 
but were now rather thin and sharp in outline, and a 
nervous, restless motion of the body, and a hasty 
glance at the door, as each successive step approached ; 
and a corresponding expression of disappointment, as 
it receded. 

How sure, yet how indefinable, is the certainty with 
which we recognize a familiar footstep ! For half an 
hour at least, the girl had feverishly watched and 
listened. At last came a quick, firm step. She 
started to her feet, and had scarcely time to exclaim, 
* That 's him ! ' when the door opened, and admitted 
the tall form of Wilkins. 

* I knew it was you ! ' exclaimed the girl, joyously, 
running up to him, and offering to take his hat. 

* Well, what if you did ? ' replied he, jerking the 
hat from her hand, and throwing it on a chair. ' Let 
my coat alone will you? I am able to take it off 
without help. Do you think I am as helpless as your- 
self, who can do nothing without being waited on? 
Get me some supper, if you are not too lazy for that, 
and do n't trouble me ; I 'm not in the humor.' 

' I did not mean to offend you, George,' said she, 
shrinking from the angry yet irresolute eye that met 
her's ; * indeed I did not. Are you ill, George ? ' 

'Get me some supper. Am I to stand starving 
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here, while you, who take care never to feel hungry 
yourself, pour your clatter in my ears? ' 

The poor girl had not eaten since morning, lest 
there should not he sufficient led in the scanty larder 
to furnish a meal for her hushand, for such was the 
relationship between them ; but she said not a word, 
but shrank back, and set about preparing the meal. 

'Who's been here since morning?' demanded Wil- 
kins, seating hhnself in front of the fire, and thrusting 
his feet in close proximity to the flame, that showed 
more desire of heat than consideration for shoe-leather. 
* I suppose that Jack Phillips ; he 's here for ever.' 

* No, only your friend Higgs ; he stopped but for a 
moment, to inquire when I expected you, and did not 
even come in,' replied the girl, busying herself in 
arranging the table. 

With a sulky growl, the import of which was lost 
in a contest between his voice and teeth, Wilkins sank 
back in his chair, and gazed in the fire, occasionally 
casting stealthy looks at his wife, eyeing her with a 
discontented yet irresolute glance. Several times he 
seemed on the point of saying something ; but just as 
the words were crossing his lips they shrank back, 
and he contented himself with poking the fire, and 
giving vent to a few indistinct mutterings. 

* Curse it, Lucy ! ' he exclaimed at last, with a strong 
effort, as if anxious to break the silence ; * have you 
nothing to tell me ? When did Higgs call here ? ' 

' About an hour ago.' 
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'Well, why couldn't you say that at first? If it 
had been that fellow Jack Phillips, I should have 
heard it soon enough. He 's here too much.' 

* Well, GeorgCj' said she, mildly, * if you wish it, 
we can refuse to let him in. I thought he was a 
friend of yours, and for that reason I ' 

* Fell in love with him,' interrupted Wilkins, with a 
sneer ; ' You see I know all about it.' 

At this announcement, Lucy turned short round, 
without saying a word, and fixed her dark eyes upon 
him with a look of surprise and incredulity that 
completely overmastered the dogged gaze which it 
encountered. 

*No, George,' said she, with a faint laugh, 'not 
that ; but it 's ill jesting on such subjects : do n't say 
it again.' 

' But I mil say it, and I do! * Jesting ! ' By G — ! 
I mean what I say — all of it.' 

* No, no, George,' exclaimed she, with an hysterical 
laugh, and catching hold of his arm ; ' you do not 
mean it — you cannot. I know it was only a joke; 
but you looked so very strange ! It was onli/ a joke — 
was nH it ? ' 

' Was it 1 ' muttered he, grinding his teeth, though 
without raising his eye to hers ; * we '11 see that I But 
give me my supper, for I must be out. Do n't keep 
me waiting.' 

The girl made no reply, but releasing his arm, and 
turning her back toward him, hastily dashed her b^wsL 
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across her eyes, and went on with her preparations in 
silence. This lasted about five minutes, Wilkins 
gazing now at the floor, and now stealing a look at, 
his wife. 

, * The supper is ready,' she said, at length. Wilkins 
rose hastily, and dragging the chair to the table, 
seated himself and began to eat voraciously, without 
noticing his wife, who sat at the opposite side, eyeing 
him with suspicion and fear. Once or twice their 
eyes met, and Wilkins's dropped beneath hers. 

* What are you staring at ? ' demanded he, angrily ; 
can't a man eat without having every mouthful 
counted ? ' 

The girl rose without reply, and taking a stool from 
the corner, drew it near the fire, and seated herself 
with her back to him. 

* Did Higgs say what he wanted ? ' asked Wilkins. 

* No ; he only asked if you were in, and when I 
told him you were not, he went off.' 

* I suppose he wanted money. I must see him. Do 
you know where he went ? ' 

* He said he would wait at Rawley's and that you 
would know where that was.' 

* Without farther words, Wilkins lefl the table, and 
put on his shaggy overcoat, jerking his hat on his 
head, and taking from the corner a stick, something 
between a cane and a bludgeon, he sallied out. 

* Will you return soon, George ? ' 
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Wilkins slammed the door behind him, withoat any 
reply, and walked off. 

His wife stood until the sound of his footsteps died 
away, her lip quivering, the large tears in her eyes, 
with her hand pressed painfully against her breast, and 
her breath coming short and with difficulty. The 
struggle was but for a moment. She threw herself in 
a chair, bent her head down upon the table, and wept 
long and bitterly. 
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CHAPTER III 



On leaving the house, Wilkins directed his steps 
down the Bowery, to Chatham street, crossing which, 
he struck through that portion of the town lying between 
Chatham and Centre streets, and notorious as the 
abode of crime and infamy. Every thing about him 
bore the mark of corruption and decay. Houses with 
unglazed sashes, unhinged doors, roofless and crum- 
bling away beneath the hand of time, were leaning 
against each other to support themselves amid the 
universal ruin. Unlike the rest of the city, there was 
no life, no bustle ; all was stagnant : its inhabitants 
seemed buried in a living grave. Crowds of miserable 
objects, the wrecks of human beings, were loitering 
about the dismal holes which they called their homes ; 
some shivering on the side-walks, were nestling to- 
gether to steal warmth from each other's carcasses ; 
some, bloated and half stupified with hard drinking, 
went muttering along, or stopped to brawl with others 
like themselves. Young females, too, with hollow 
cheeks and hungry eyes, were loitering among the 
herd. Many of them had been born to nothing better ; 
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but there were those among them who once had 
friends who had loved them, and had looked forward 
to a future without a shadow : but they had come to 
this ; they had broken the hearts of those who would 
have cherished them, and had drunk of crime and wo 
to the dregs. 

Hardened as Wilkins was, he shuddered and grasped 
his bludgeon more tightly, as he hurried through this 
gloomy i^t. Stifled screams and groans, and sounds 
of anger and blasphemy, burst upon his ear, mingled 
with shouts of mirth ; and he obseryed figures shrink- 
ing in the obscure corners of the buildings as he 
{>assed, and watching him with the cautions' yet savage 
eye of mingled suspicion and fear ; for he was in the 
very heart of the region where thieves and cut-throats 
were skulking, to avoid the vigilance of the police, and 
had common lot with the penniless and homeless who 
came there only to die. With a feeling of relief he 
emerged from this doomed spot, and came to a quiet 
streiet. It was growing late in the night, and it was 
nearly deserted, and so silent, that his footsteps echoed 
on the pavement as he walked along. . As he turned a 
corner, a solitary female, squalid and in rags, endeav- 
ored to stop him, and spoke a few words, half in jest, 
half in supplication. Utter destitution had driven her 
forth, to seek in sin the means of satisfying her craving 
hunger. Wilkins shook her. off with a curse, and 
walked steadily on. The girl uttered a faint laugh, 
and looked after him until he turned a comer. ' He 
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does not know what hunger is/ muttered she. Draw* 
ing her scanty clothing more closely about her, and 
crouching on the stone step of a large house, she 
leaned her head against the door-post, and wept. 

Traversing several narrow alleys, and turning at one 
time to the right and at another to the leil, Wilkins at 
last came to a mean looking house, having a small sign 
over the door, indicating that it was a tavern, and with 
a number of illuminated placards in the windows, inti- 
mating that lodgings were to be had, and that various 
liquors might be purchased at the moderate sum of 
three cents a glass. In addition to these, a number of 
more modest notices were placed in the same window, 
for the benefit of the smoking community as well as 
of the drinking. 

Wilkins pushed roughly past two or three persons, 
and entered a dingy room, strongly impregnated with 
the fumes of tobacco and spirits, and enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke. It was filled with persons who looked 
as if they would not hesitate to ease a pocket, or if it 
were necessary, to extend their civility so far as cutting 
your throat. Some were savage, silent, and sullen; 
others, under the influence of what they had drank, 
were humorous and loquacious : some, steeped in in- 
toxication, were lying at full length upon wooden 
benches, others were leaning back in their chairs 
against the wall, saying nothing, but blowing out 
clouds of tobacco smoke. The only one of the whole 
group who aspired to any thin^ like sobriety, was a 
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small man in a shabby suit of black, who sat in a cor- 
ner, endeavoring to expound some knotty point of poli- 
tics* to a gentleman, who was blinking at him frdkn an 
opposite corner with an air of deep conviction, arising 
either firom his being thoroughly impressed by the 
force of the argument, or profoundly involved in liquor. 

In the midst of this disorderly throng, sat Mr. Raw- 
ley, keeping guard over a row of shelves, occupied by 
a small congregation of decanters, each one being de* 
corated with a small medal, which silently hinted to the 
by-standers the kind of liquor to be found in the bow- 
els of the vessel. Mr. Rawley looked gravely around 
on his set of ' regulars,' as he termed his steady cus- 
tomers, and smiled iqpprovingly at each successive 
drain upon the vitals of his bottles. He show^ in his 
own person that he approved of enjoying the blessings 
of life, for he was a stout man, with a face wide at the 
bottom, and tapering up like an extinguisher^ and in 
the midst of it was a solemn, bulbous nose, somewhat 
red at the end, owing to Mn Rawley's being afflicted 
with a propensity of smelling at . the stoppers of his 
own decanters. At his right hand stood a large white 
bull-dog, who seemed to have been i^ueezed into a 
skin too small for his body, by reascm of which opera- 
tion his eyes were forced out like those of a lobster. 
He had the square head and chest of a dog of the first 
magnitude ; but probably, to accommodate the rest of 
his body to the scanty dimensions of his skin, he sud- 
denly tapered off from thence to the other extremity, 
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which terminated in a tail not much thicker than a 
stout wire. He was, as Mr. Rawley observed, a 
* regular thorough-bred bull,' and acted as under bar- 
keeper to his master ; and when Wilkin s entered, was 
standing with his eyes fixed in the corner occupied by 
the argumentative gentleman before mentioned, as if 
he felt that he could take a very effective part in the 
discussion, but had some doubt as to the propriety c^ 
the step. 

As soon as Wilkins^ entered, the dog walked up to 
him, and very deliberately applying his nose to his 
knee, smelt from thence downward to the instep, 
around the ankle, and up the calf to the place of be- 
ginning. 

* Come away, Wommut ! ' exclaimed Rawley ; * Let 
the gentleman alone — will you ? * 

Wommut looked up at Wilkins, to satisfy himself 
that there was no mistake as to the fact of his belong- 
ing to that class of society, and then walked stiffly 
back, like an old gentleman in tight small-clothes — 
but made no remark. 

Wilkins noticed neither the dog, nor his master, but 
looked around the room. 

* I do n't see Higgs. Is he there ?* asked he, nod- 
ding his head toward an inner chamber. 

* No, he 's up stairs,' said Mr. Rawley, 

* Alone ? ' 

* I believe so. He wanted paper, and took that, and 
a candle, and went off/ 
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' Does he stop here to-night ? ' 

' If he forks first ; but/ continued he, tapping his 
pocket, ' I think his disease here^ is of an aggravated 
natur' .' 

Wilkins left the room, and ascending a narrow 
staircase, which creaked under his weight, came to a 
dark passage. A light shining from beneath a door, 
at the farther end of it, guided him to the room that 
he sought, which he entered without ceremony.^ Seated 
at a table, engaged in writing, was a man of about 
forty, dressed in a shabby suit, buttoned closely up to 
the throat, to conceal either the want of a shirty or the 
want of cleanliness in that article of apparel ; and a 
high stock encasing :his neck, probably, for the same 
purpose. He was rather below the niiddle height, 
with a full, broad forehead, sharp grey eyes, and fea- 
tures rather delicate than the reverse, with the excep* 
tion of the jaw, which was closed and compressed 
with a force as if the bone of it were made of iron. 

The face altogether was sly and commonplace ; but 
the jaw bespoke nerve, resolution, and energy, yet all 
concealed under a careless exterior, and an affectation 
of extreme levity. On the table near him stood his 
hat, in which was a dirty cotton handkerchief, a news* 
paper, two cigars, and part of a hard apple, with which 
last article, he occasionally regaled himself, to fill up 
those intervals of time, when his writing had got the 
start of his ideas. 

As Wilkins entered, he looked up, then pushing 
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back his chair, and dropping his pen, with some show of 
alacrity, came forward and extended his hand. 

* How are you, my old 'un' '? ' 

* Well,' replied Wilkins, laconically ; ' what brings 
you here ? What are you writing ? * 

* A billy«dux,' said Higgs, gravely, ' to one as vir- 
tuous as fair. But it 's s. secret, which I can't reveal.' 

* I do n't want you to. I came to see you on a matter 
of business : one of importance to — to many persons, 
and one in which you must take a part.' 

•Ah! what is it?' 

* Who *s in the next room ? * 

* I do n't know. It 's empty, I believe.' 

'Go and see; and look in all the rooms, and be 
quiet as you do so.' 

Higgs, taking the light, went ont^ and Wilkins took 
the oppportunity to open a long closet and look in, to 
see that no listeners were there, and then seated him* 
self at the table. 

' All empty, except the farthest one. Tipps is there, 
dead drunk,' said Higgs, reentering the room, and 
dosing and locking the door after him. He then 
drew a chair directly in front of Wilkins, and placing 
a hand on each knee, looked up in his face. 

' Can you keep a secret ? ' he asked, afler a close 
scrutiny of his features, and looking full into two eyes 
that never blenched. 

* Can't you tell ? You ought to be able to.' 

* Will you swear ? ' 
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* What 's the use ? It do n't bind any stronger than a 
promise. Out with it. I 'II keep a close mouth.' 

'Well, then/ continued Wilkins, watching him 
sharply, to see the effect produced by his communica- 
tion^ and at the same time drawing his chair closer, 
and speaking in a whisper,. ' suppose you knew of a 
murder, and there was a reward of a thousand dollars 
offered, and you knew the man who did it, and could 
give him up, and could get the money, all without risk 
to yourself? Would you do it?* 

' No. I '11 have no man's blood on my head,' replied 
the other ; and pushing back his chair, he took up the 
light, and held it full in Wilkins's face. ' Is that so? ' 

* No,' returned Wilkins, apparently relieved. 

* Well, what have you got to tell ? ' 

' Suppose,' continued the other, ' the crime was a 
forgery, and the reward the same ; what would you do ? ' 
' That 's only imprisonment. I 'd give him up.' 
' But what if you were paid not to do so ? ' said 
Wilkins, eagerly. 

* Then I would n't,' said Higgs, quietly. 

'What if you were paid to have a hand in it? — 
would you do it ? ' 

' What is the pay ? ' demanded the other, instantly 
catching his meaning. 

' A thousand dollars.' 

' I '11 do it.' 

' And will not let it out ? ' 

*No.' 
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' Nor turn state's evidence? ' 
'No/ 

* But suppose the person to be wronged is a girl, 
young, handsome, and unprotected ? ' 

' Mr. Wilkins, said Higgs, assuming an air of de- 
cision, and thrusting one hand in his breeches pocket, 
while he extended the other toward him, ' I 'd cheat 
her all the same. For a thousand dollars, I 'd cheat 
my own mother ! ' 

' Enough I that 's settled. You are engaged. And 
BOW for another. Suppose you had a friend, who is 
in trouble, and wants your assistance 1 ' 

< Well ' 

' And relies on you, and must go to hell without 
you?' Wilkins paused, and scrutinized the hard, 
stony face that almost touched his own. 'And sup- 
pose that friend,' continued he, slowly, and with al^pa- 
rent effort, * had a wife, who stood in his way, who 
prevented him from rising in the world, and who took 
advantage of his absence from home, to welcome ano- 
ther ; and suppose, if that could be proved, he could 
get a divorce, and marry a fortune, and make you a 
present of a thousand or two ? — do you think you 
could prove that first wife's crime 1 * 

* Lucy ? ' said Higgs, inquiringly. 
Wilkins nodded. 

' I supposed so. It 's been a long time coming to a 
head. I expected it, months ago.' 

* You will prove what I told you ? ' 
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' It ain't true, though ? ' asked Higgs, bending for- 
ward, and peering anxiously in the face of his friend. 
*No. But what of that?' 
' Nothing — only I wanted to know.' 

* Then you will prove it ? ' reiterated Wilkins. 

* Of course I will. But, George/ said Higgs, slow- 
ly, * I always liked Lucy. There 's not her like on 
earth.' 

' Hell and furies ! ' exclaimed Wilkins, starting to his 
feet, and clenching his fists,' ' If I do not get the di- 
vorce, if I cannot shake her off by the law, I will by 
— something else ! ' As he spoke, he dashed his heav^ 
hand against the table, as if it clutched a knife. * Will 
you help me-? ' 

' I will. Better that, than murder ; but you '11 be 
the loser. Mark my words.' 

' I'll risk it,' said Wilkins^; ' and now my business 
is ended ; so good night, and do not fail to be at my- 
house, to-morrow morning at sunrise, and I '11 tell you 
more.* 

' I will,' was the reply, and Wilkins slammed the 
door afler him. 

When Mr. Higgs heard him descending the stairs, 
he took the apple from his hat, and carefully wiped it 
with the sleeve of his coat, and after turning it round 
several times, with his eye fixed on it, as if searching 
for the most effectual spot to begin, he took a large 
bite, and resumed his pen and his labors. Wilkins 
left the room, and strode rapidly down stairs, into iVv^ 
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bar-room, and was quitting the house^ when he found 
his path obstructed by Wommut, who being in doubt 
whether he had settled his reckoning, with an amiable 
smile which displayed a row oi remarkably strong 
teeth, evinced an inclination to remonstrate against 
bis leaving the premises. 

* Call off your dog, Rawley,' said Wilkins, angrily, 
* or I '11 dash his brains out.' As he spoke, he raised 
his heavy bludgeon. The eyes of the dog glowed like 
living coals, as the club rose in the air ; but farther 
hostilities were arrested by the voice of the bar-keeper, 
who called the animal away. After giving Wilkins a 
look, such as champions in the days of yore were in 
the habit of bestowing on each other, when they plea- 
santly intimated the hope, that they might meet at 
some future day, where there would be none to inter* 
fere with their pastime, Wommut walked stiffly off, as 
if laboring under a severe attack of rheumatism. 

Wilkins paused no longer, than to allow the dog to 
get out of his path,) and then hurried off toward his 
own home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Tears to many bring relief; but to the broken heart 
they only widen the wound : and when Lucy, afler the 
departure of her husband, gave full vent to the bitter 
gush of grief, her tears did not lessen it. She thought 
of times past, never to return ; of the happy hours of 
her childhood, and of those who had loved her then ; 
of the mild face of her mother, who had watched her 
in sickness; of the friends who had clustered about 
her ; of the bright fireside, and of the light-hearted 
group that assembled around it, in the cold winter 
evenings. Yet she had quitted them all. She looked 
round the dimly-lighted room, with its scanty furni- 
ture, and the meagre repast, which remained as Wil- 
kins had lefl it. She had quitted all that her young 
heart had loved, to follow him, to live thus — and to 
have that heart trampled on. ' Well, no matter ! ' 
thought she ; * perhaps he was ill, and when he re- 
turns, a few kind words will make up for all.' Even 
this thought brought a ray of comfort with it ; and 
dashing the tears from her eyes, she rose to remove 
the things from the table, when a steg whvck ^Vl<& ^ 
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once recognized as her husband's, sounded in the pas- 
sage, and he entered the room. 

His greeting was a rough one. Dashing his hat to 
the floor, and muttering something, the import of which 
was lost between his clenched teeth, he dragged a 
chair to the centre of the room, stamped it heavily on 
the floor, and sat down opposite Lucy. 

' Has any one been here ? Holloa ! what are you 
snivelling about ? ' said he, taking her by the arm, and 
holding the candle full in her face. 

' I am not well, George, indeed I am not,' said she, 
bending down, and resting her forehead on his shoul- 
der, to conceal the tears that would gush out in spite 
of her. ^ 

' Thunder ! ' exclaimed he, starting to his feet ^ith 
a violence that nearly threw her down ; ' am I never to 
come home without being greeted in this way ? You 
women must think red eyes are very attractive. Will 
you have done with this, I say ? ' 

* There, there, George,' said she, in a choked voice ; 
' it *s all over now. I '11 not do so again.' There was 
a slight quivering of the lip, to conceal which she 
busied herself at the table : and Wilkins threw himself 
back in his chair, and watched her with moody looks, 
as she removed the things, and placed them in a cup- 
board in a corner of the room : then, throwing a knot 
of wood on the fire, she drew a chair beside her hus- 
band, and seating herself in it, took his hand. 

I verily believe that the devil sometimes takes up 
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his abode in the heart of man ; and that night he hid 
made his quarters in that of Wilkins, or else the gen* 
tie, half timid, half confiding glance with which his 
wife looked up in his face, and the affectionate manner 
in which she wound her soft fingers around his hard, 
bony Tiand, would have soflened his mood ; but it did 
not. Griping the hand that rested in his, until the girl 
cried ou| from pain, he flung it from him. 

' Damnation ! Can'-t a man sit a moment in peace, 
without being whimpered or worried to death ! I wish 
to God you were where I got you from ! ' 

The girl made no reply, but drew off to a far corner 
of the room, and seated herself; but the evil spirit of 
Wilkins was now fully roused, and he followed her up. 

' I repeat it,' said he, shaking his clenched fist over 
her head ; ' I wish you were where I got you from ! ' 

His wife cowered down in her seat, and kept her 
eyes fixed on the floor, without making any reply. 

'Are you dumb?' shouted the miscreant, shaking 
her violently, * or are you deaf? Do you hear what I 
say?' 

' Yes, George,* was the scarcely articulate reply. 

' Hav' n't you got an answer, then ? ' demanded he, 
in a hoarse voice. 

Lucy shook her head, and buried her face in her 
hands ; but Wilkins caught her by both wrists, and 
by main strength held her up in front of him, face to 
face. 
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* What answer have you to make ? ' demanded he, 
fiercely ; * answer me, I say.' 

* Indeed, George, I have none,' replied his wife, 
trembling so that she shook in his grasp ; for in all his 
paroxysms he had never been like this ; * Indeed, I 
donH know what answer to make. I am sorry you 
want to be rid of me ; my mother is in her grave ; and 
I have now only you. I have few friends, and none to 
love me but you ; the others are far off.' 

* Does Jack Phillips live so ver^ far off ? * said Wil- 
kins, with a sneer. 

' What do you mean ? ' demanded his wife, extrica- 
ting h6r wrists from his gripe, and standing erect, and 
confronting him ; what do you mean ? ' 

*, Oh I * you do n't know, do n't you ? ' 

* No, I do not know; but I suspect much — all!* 
said she, with an energy which surpi;^sed her husband, 
though it did not shake his purpose ; ' and this I will 
fiay, that whoever attacks my name, be he foe or 
friend, or even husband, or dares to cast, by word or 
sign, a shade upon me, is a foul slanderer ! A wo- 
man's fame is a thing that will not bear tampering 
with ; and he is a villain who would throw the weight 
of a feather against it, and doubly so, if he be one who 
should protect it ! ' 

Wilkins's features fairly writhed with wrath. Seiz- 
ing the girl by the arm, he dragged her to the table, 
and striking his fist upon it with a force that made the 
candlesticks rattle, he asked : ■* Do you dare deny it ? 
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— that you have met him in my absence — false-hearted 
as you are ! that you have seized occasions when I 
was away, to dishonor me — to make yourself — I will 
not say what. Speak! speak, I say; do you dare 
deny it ? * 

*I do I * replied the girl, confronting him, and re- 
turning his look without blenching ; I dare deny it, 
and 1 do ; and whoever invented this tale, is a false- 
hearted liar, be it man or woman — I say so. Who is 
it? Bring me to him; place me face to face with 
him, and then let him dare to speak it. Who is it?' 

* You '11 find out soon enough,' said Wilkins, sav- 
agely ; and he jerked her arm from him ; sooner than 
you want to.* 

'No! not sooner than thcU,* replied Lucy, again 
approaching him ; it never can be too soon. Now — 
here ! I am ready.' 

* Keep off ! she-devil ! ' exclaimed Wilkins, in turn 
terrified by her wild eye and phrenzied actions : ' keep 
off ; you had better.' 

' I will not, until you tell me the name of the slan- 
derer. Tell me, will you T ' 

* Keep off, I say, said Wilkins, retreating. 

* I will not ! Tell me ! tell me ! ' repeated she, 
looking up in his face in supplication. Wilkins 
clenched his fist and struck her to the floor. 

If ever there was a felon stroke it was that : and he 
felt it so ; for his arms fell powerless at his side, and 
he trembled at the outburst which he Iho^v^X. x^wsS^l 
Vol. I. 6 * 
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follow ; but it did ilot. Without cry or word, Lucy 
rose from the floor, and holding her hair from her 
temples, looked him full in the eyes. Every drop of 
blood had deserted her face, and was gathered about 
her heart. Her breath came thick and hard, like the 
struggle of the dying, and there was something terrible 
in the dark, dilating eye, as she paused for an instant 
and fixed it upon the wretched man who stood before 
her, cowering and conscience-smitten. She walked 
across the room and took her bonnet and shawl from a 
peg on which they were hanging. 

' Where are you going ? * at length asked her hus- 
band. Lucy made no reply, but proceeded to tie the 
strings of her bonnet, and turned toward the door. 

' Where are you going at this hour ? ' again asked 
Wilkins, walking toward her ; but she waved him 
back. 

* God only knows ! — but this is no longer a home 
(6r me.' As she spoke, she rushed out. With dis- 
ordered steps she ran along the dark streets. She did 
not heed the direction which she took, nor did she 
notice that persons, attracted by her api>earance and 
excited manner, turned to gaze at her. There was 
that in her heart which deadened all external sense. 
Several times she was spoken to by those who, attracted 
by her beauty, augured illy of her character, by seeing 
her alone and unprotected at such an hour of the night ; 
but she heeded them not ; she rushed on until they 
left her, guided only by the fierce impulses of a broken 
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heart She traversed the damp streets until they grew 
more and more lonely : the busy stir of evening had 
gradually subsided ; the weary and the wicked, the 
happy and the wretched, had long since gone to their 
beds, and the only sound that broke through the night- 
stillness, was the melancholy clink of the watchman's 
club upon the pavement, or the drowsy song of some 
midnight bacchanal, as he staggered home to sleep off 
his potations in nightmare dreams. To the poor girl 
there was no home ; and after wandering about nearly 
the whole night, nature gave way ; and leaning on the 
steps of a large house, she fell into a swoon. 



What a dreary thing it is, Mr. Editor, to walk 
through the crowded street, and see smiles wreathing 
around bright faces, when they meet faces as bright as 
themselves ; glad eyes lighting up at the sight of those 
whom they love; friend meeting friend, taking him by 
the hand, with kind wishes and inquiries ; and then to 
look in upon your own lonely heart, and feel that none 
of these are for you. It has made my heart ache 
many a day. None in that crowd knew, as I lingered 
near them, how much a single word of kindness would 
have cheered the threadbare old man at their elbow ; 
and that I was loitering there only to hear a tone from 
the heart, although addressed to a stranger. Ev^\. n^\^ 
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is past ; and although at the commencement of my 
* Correspondence ' my friends were limited to a small 
boy, and a dog of no great respectability, and my ac- 
quaintances to a testy gentleman with thin legs and 
gpreen spectacles, and a woman who sells vegetables 
near me, yet I have suddenly grown into importance. 
I am looked up to by the neighbors as a great histo- 
rian. The fame of my house is noised abroad. I see 
strange people stopping in front of it, eyeing it myste- 
riously ; and a small man, with a ragged coat and a 
dirty face, sat the whole of yesterday on the curb-stone 
opposite, making a sketch of it. 

I have also received several written inquiries re- 
specting my habits and history ; and my correspondence 
has so much increased, that the postman claims me as an 
acquaintance, nods familiarly when we meet, and some- 
times holds up a letter half a block off. There is 
something exceedingly pleasant and cheering in the 
expressions of good-will which run through some of 
these letters. I make it a rule, as far as I can, to an- 
swer them punctually ; but the two following having 
been sent without an address, before continuing 
my tale I trust that you will insert them with my 
reply. 

' Oh ! MY DEAR Mr. Quod ! 

'Don't be frightened though I am. You've mor- 
tally offended our lodger, Mr. Hotchkins, the gentle- 
man in a snuff-colored suit, whose epitaph you refused. 
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He VOWS he 'U be the death of you. He 's bought a 

bundle of quUls, a bottle of ink, and a whole ream of 

I 

paper — but no pistol ; and he swears he '11 review 
you. I do n't know what that means, but I suspect 
it 's some kind of murder ; and Mr. Hotchkins is a 
dreadful man. All the children are afraid of him, and 
he does hate cats so ! Ever since that piece of yours 
came out in print, he looks so very dreadful, that 
whenever the door of his room unlocks, I run up into 
my own, and shut myself in, until I hear him go out of 
the street door. And I dare n't ask him for his board ; 
and he owes me for two weeks, making four dollars; 
and for washing an odd stocking, a cotton handker- 
chief, and one shirt — one shilling; which is very 
cheap. And if you 'd like it, Mr. Quod, I '11 do all 
your washing on the same terms ; and if you ever think 
of changing your lodgings, I've a nice little room 
which will just suit you ; and a dog, just like the one 
you have ; and he sha' nt trouble you at meal times ; 
and your boy may come to see you whenever you like 
— I 'm 50 fond of children ! I would n't dare to write 
this letter if Mr. Hotchkins had n't gone out, for fear 
he 'd find it out ; he 's so knowing, and I 'm so dreadful 
afraid of him. If I was in your place, I 'd go straight 
to the police office and swear the peace ag'in him : 
that would bring him to his senses, if any thing would. 
Do n't neglect my warning, and believe me, 

* Yours lovingly, 
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' P. S. I do n't know the number of your house, 
and if you '11 give it to me, I '11 send Polly to bring 
your dirty clothes to the wash once a week. Mending 
is extra. e. s.' 

The next letter is from a gentleman who appears 
to belong to that respectable fraternity ycleped ' the 
fancy : ' 

' Mr. John Quod, Esq. : Dear Sir : 

* Just inform me, will you, where that fellow Raw- 
ley lives. I know that dog of his'n, that Wommut. 
He 's my dog Slaughter, and that fellow must have 
stole him, and changed his name. There 's no mis- 
take about it : there never was another so like Slaugh- 
ter as that Wommut, except Slaughter's own self; and 
if ever I lay my eyes on him, (Rawley, I mean,) 1 '11 
set my ten commandments on that red nose of his 'n, 
which you say smells at the necks of decanters, though 
I think it drinks at 'em too ! 

* That Slaughter is come of a first-rate stock. He 's 
out of Sleeping Beauty, and his sire was the celebra- 
ted bull-dog Murder, who was game to the very teeth 
— to the teeth. Sir ; and you '11 believe it, when I tell 
you how he died. They set him at a bull, and he took 
him just by the nose, and there he hung. No let go to 
him! They. pounded and beat him, but 't wan't no 
use : so atlast those infatuated individuals determined 
to sacrifice that promising dog, merely for obeying the 
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impulses of his natur.' First, they chopped off his 
tail, then his legs, then his body : but his head hung 
on until they forced open his jaws : but will you be- 
lieve it. Sir ? — there was so much game in that ani- 
mal, that his very teeth would n't give up ; and when 
the head fell off, all them grinders remained sticking 
in the bulVs nose : and they was obliged to send for a 
celebrated dentist, and have 'em all extracted, at a dol- 
lar a tooth. So you see, Mr. duod, what a famous 
stock he 's from : and if you 'U only tell me where that 
Rawley is, you '11 eternally oblige me ; and I '11 thrash 
Rawley, and send you a pup of the same breed. 

* Yours to the very marrow, 

^ Isaac Snago.' 

In reply to the letter of Mr. Snagg, I can only say 
that I cannot now inform him where Mr. Rawley re- 
sides. The events narrated in that part of the 
* Correspondence ' took place several years since. 
Mr. Rawley has absconded, and Wommut, who was 
then well stricken in years, is probably gathered to his 
fathers. 

From the bottom of my heart I thank Mrs. Smith 
for the friendly caution against the machinations of her 
bloody-minde* lodger. She may depend on it I will 
keep an eye on him, and in pursuance of her advice 
will consult my friend with green spectacles and thin 
legs, who being, a||I have mentioned before, attached 
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and no doubt can give me many salutary hints on the 
subject. As regards the latter part of Mrs. Smith's 
letter, I would mention, that my washing is under the 
superintendence of an elderly colored lady, from whom 
I am reluctant to take it at present : nor have I any 
intention of changing my quarters : but should I do so, 
Mrs. Smith may be assured that I will not forget the 
kindly feelings which dictated her letter ; and if Mr. 
Hotchkins were out of the way, that I could no where 
feel happier than under the roof of one who, with the 
characteristic benevolence of her sex, has extended 
her arm to shelter from injury a stranger who had no 
other claim upon her than that given by age and 
sorrow. John Quod. 
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CHAPTER V. 



For more than an hour after the departure of his 
wife, Wil kins sat listening to every footstep that passed, 
in the expectation that she would return ; but by de* 
grees the tread of the passers-by gr^w less and less 
frequent, and presently the deep tones of a neighboring 
church, tolling the hour of midnight, rolled through the 
air, sounding in the stillness of the night like a knell. 
Wilkins sat in his chair and counted the strokes. 

* One, two, three, four — five, six, seven, eight — nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve ! — midnight ! ' said he, drawing a 
long breath, and looking stealthily around the room, 

* and not home yet ! ' He went to the window and 
raising the paper curtain looked out into the street. 
The night, which was clear at first, had become damp 
and misty, and the pavement was covered with a slimy 
mud. No one was stirring. The shops were all shut, 
and the street was pitchy dark, except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a lamp, which diffused a sickly yellow 
light. He turned from the window, and going to the 
bed, threw himself upon it, and endeavored to sleep ; 

but the last look of his wife haunted him. H^\!BkQi^>^ 
Vol. I. 6 
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of her^ wandering alone, helpless and unprotected, 
through the dark streets ; he thought of her first greeting 
that evening; of the kind and ever bright heart which 
had cheered him in the early days of his marriage, 
when his prospects were better, and had clung to him 
the more closely as they darkened. When he closed 
his eyes, the lids seemed to scorch his eye-balls ; and 
after tossing about for hours, he sprang up with a deep 
curse and walked rapidly up and down the room, in 
the vain hope of ridding himself of the fever of his 
own thoughts. He attempted to strike up a jovial 
song ; but the sound of his own voice startled him into 
silence. Now the idea occurred to him that it must 
be near morning, and he went to the window and 
looked toward the east, in hopes of seeing the daylight 
glimmering in the sky : but all was dark. He listened 
for the striking of the clock. Never did time move so 
sluggishly ; but at length it came : ' One, two, three 
— three o'clock ! Three good hours to daylight! I 
can't sleep ! ' he muttered, looking at the bed : ' no, 
d — n it ! I '11 not lie there and be haunted by her: 
Her ! I wonder wheYe she is 1 Where ! — what do I 
care ? Have I not got what I wanted ? Has n't she, 
of her own free will, deserted me 1 Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
I 'm in luck 1 How light my heart feels at my rid- 
dance 1 ' 

He paused, for he knew that he lied. He felt that 
he was a villain. He took up the light, went to a 
small glass, an/d perused his face, to see if it were not 
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branded there. He gazed and gazed, until he fancied 
that he could trace the impress of every evil passion, 
stamped upon it as with a fiery seal, in characters 
which none could mistake. In a savage humor with 
himself, and all the world, he clenched his teeth, and 
muttered : * Well, it is written there ; my every look 
says it ; and by G — d I Ul not belie my own face ! 
And now,' said he, tossing himself on the bed, * I '11 
try to sleep once more.* 

This time he was more successful, for soon his deep, 
heavy breathing, and his motionless position, showed 
that his feverish frame for a time at least was at rest. 

The repose of the guilty is ever broken ; and when 
the glad light of morning stole in his chamber, Wii- 
kins rose unrefreshed. His eyes were bloodshot, his 
mouth parched, and his head throbbed violently. He 
stood for a while, staring about the room, before he 
could collect himself sufficiently to recall what had 
happened ; then dragging a chair to the black chim- 
ney-place, he seated himself with his elbows resting 
on his knees, his head between his hands, and twisting 
his fingers in his matted hair. He sat thus, neither 
moving nor speaking, until aroused by a knock at the 
door. ' Come in ! ' said he, without altering his posi- 
tion. The door opened gently, and but partially. 
' Come in, I say !' repeated he, looking over his shoul- 
der ; * no one will bite you.' 

The person thus addressed opened the door widely, 
walked in, stared around inquiriQg^l^;%\\i(^\i .^f^^^^^ 
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ahort, and looked at Wilkins as if to seek an expla-- 
nation. 

* You see, H'lggs, she 's off ' said Wilkins, in re- 
ply to the look ; ' cleared out last night. I expected 
it long ago.' 

' Humph ! ' replied Higgs, clearing his throat, and 
remaining exactly in the same position ; ' I expected it 
myself. I thought you 'd drive her to it at last. 
Women ain't iron, nor brutes.' 

* I know all women are not,' replied Wilkins, avert- 
ing his face with a feeling of shame which he could 
not shake off; * but some are.' 

' And so are some men,' replied Higgs, with the 
same impertubable composure. 

' Holla, there ! ' exclaimed Wilkins, turning his 
chair about so that he faced his friend, and sitting bolt 
upright, while he stared with all his eyes ; ' what 's in 
the wind now? Was it a sermon you were writing 
last night, and have you come here to preach it ? ' 

< George,' said Higgs with some solemnity, ' I have 
not pressed a bed since the night before last ; nor, 
excepting a hard apple, have I tasted any thing but 
water since then. Under this accumulation of evils, 
I feel moral.' 

* The devil you do I ' said Wilkins, rising and going 
to the cupboard, from which he drew a bottle and a 
tin cup, and handed them to Higgs ; * then the sooner 
you get rid of your morality the better. Drink deep,' 
said he ; 'it will clear your ideas.' 
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* I think so myself/ replied Higgs, tossing off about 
a gill of pure brandy, and again pouring into the cup 
the same quantity, which he disposed of with equal 
alacrity. * That will do for the present/ said he, re- 
turning the bottle to Wilkins, and wiping his mouth 
with the back of his hand. 

Wilkins took it, poured out some of the liquor, 
drank it off at a swallow, replaced the bottle and cup, 
and motioned Higgs to draw a chair to the table. 

For some moments these two worthies sat face to 
face, on opposite sides of the table, each intently 
scrutinizincr the countenance of the other. 

* Well,' said Higgs, wearied with this long examina- 
tion of lineaments which, to confess the truth, were 
not the most prepossessing in the world, and whose 
natural deficiencies were not at all diminished by the 
lack of a very recent application of either water or 
a razor ; * I 'm a beauty, ain't I ? ' 

/ * What did you mean by your speech to me, when 
you came in t' demanded Wilkins, distrustfully, with- 
out heeding the remark, and without moving his eyes 
from the face of his visiter. 

' I meant poverty and thirst ! ' replied Higgs, leaning 
back in his chair, and returning, without quailing, the 
stern inquiring glance of his comrade. 

' And you will abide by the agreement of last night ? ' 
demanded Wilkins, without any abatement of the 
harshness of his voice. 

* That 's what I came for,' replied Higgs, quietly v 
Vol. I. 6 * 
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' You *11 gi?e every aid you can ? ' 

•I will.* 

' And will never blab ? ' 

*No.' 

* Higgs,' said Wilkins, ' I have known you many a 
long year, and I believe you ; but remember this : if 
we succeed, you shall have your pay in full — down to 
the very cent ; but your mouth must be as close as the 
grave ; for if you let out on us, there will be one man 
murdered whose name I could mention.' 

* Well, I '11 agree to it. And now about Lucy — 
your wife.* 

' You '11 swear strong there ? * said Wilkins^ master- 
ing an evident disinclination to speak of her. ' Last 
night's freak, cunningly worked up^ will tell strongly 
against her. If that fails, you must not want other 
evidence. When we have once commenced, we must 
not be foiled.' 

* Trust to me,' replied Higgs ; * if swearing will 
carry the matter, you may consider it settled. I feel 
a strong personal interest in the affair.' 

* Ah ! ha ! ' said Wilkins, ' the thousand touches 
you nearly.' 

* No,' returned his companion, with a sentimental 
shake of the head, at the same time pulling up his 
stock ; it 's not that. The cash is not amiss ; but aU 
my feelings are not mercenary.' 

Wilkins was touched at the disinterestedness of his 
comrade, and extending his hand to him said : * I was 
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wrong, Bill to doubt yoa; you are a good fellow — 
you are a friendJ 

, ' So I am/ returned the other ; ' but it was n't that 
that I meant.' 

' Well, then/ said Wilkins, with some abatement in 
the fervor of his gratitude, ' what did you mean ? ' 

* Why,* replied his friend, *I have been thinking 
that when you had obtained this divorce, and you and 
Lucy were cut adrift, that I would marry Lucy myself. 
I always had a liking for that woman.' 

Had a bullet pierced Wilkins to the heart, the pang 
could not have been greater. His arms fell powerless. 
Every fibre of his sinewy frame relaxed ; his face grew 
wan and ghastly ; and he sank back in his chair as if 
smitten with death ; his jaw hanging down, and his 
eyes staring with a hideous glare upon Higgs. 

* God 1 George ! what 's the matter ? * exclaimed 
that gentleman, springing up, and instinctively rushing 
to the cupboard for the liquor; here, swallow this,' 
said he, extending a cup-full ; ' here, it will do you 
good. What ails you ? ' 

* Nothing, nothing,' returned Wilkins, putting aside 
the cup ; " t is past now. I have these turns some- 
times. But Higgs, I think you had better not marry 
Lucy. You do n't know her : you '11 repent it.' 

*I'll risk it,' replied the other, replacing the bottle. 
' As soon as the divorce is granted, I '11 make the at- 
tempt.' 
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Again Wilkins felt that sensation of deadly sickness ; 
but he bore up against it. 

* I 'm not too well-to-do in the world at present/ 
continued Higgs; * but when I've touched the thou- 
sand you promised, we '11 go to the country, and be 
quite snug and comfortable.' 

Never, since the early days of their marriage, had 
the love of Lucy appeared so enviable as when he 
heard the coarse-minded man at his side speaking of 
her as his own. ' A thousand ! ' If he but had it, he 
would give up the widow, all, to have Iier with him ; 
to see her happy face looking up in his, and to know 
that there was one who would cling to him to the last. 
In the midst of these thoughts, the recollection of the 
preceding night came gloomily over him. Fearful, 
however, of exhibiting his emotions, he turned to 
Higgs, and said with a sneer : * Well, success to your 
suit ! I wish you joy of your wife with a tainted fame.' 

* But wo' n't I know how little she deserves it ! ' ex- 
claimed Higgs, with more animation than was usual 
in him ; * wo' n't / know that her like does 'nt live, 
and that all attacks upon her are false ! I ought to ! ' 

Wilkins felt that he was caught in his own snare. 
Now was the time for his fate to be decided — to go 
on, or to stop at the threshold of crime. For a mo- 
ment, he hesitated. The struggle was short, but it 
was fearful. The decision was made,, and by it he 
marked out for himself a course of crime and misery 
which, had he known its full bitterness, would have 
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sickened his very soul. He was in no mood to con- 
tinue his conference ; and making a plea of not feeling 
well, he proposed that they should walk out, and defer 
the discussion of their plans to some more convenient 
occasion. 

' Just as you like/ replied Mr. Higgs, making the 
only change that his means afforded him, preparatory 
to going into the cold air, by buttoning the lower but- 
tons of his coat, and thrusting his hands in his breeches 
pockets. 

Wilkins dragged rather than put on his shaggy 
over-coat, and shutting the door afler them, and de- 
positing the key in his pocket, the two sallied out into 
the street. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Ii^ a by-street, which staggered to its destination, 
with all the devious windings of a drunken man, was a 
small eating-shop, down six steps in a cellar, and with 
glass doors shaded by scanty curtains of red moreen. 
From time immemorial it had been an eating-house, 
and had been distinguished by a sign over the entrance, 
representing an elderly gentleman with a large stomach, 
a fat face, and a fiery nose, seated at a table, griping 
in his hand a fork, stuck to the handle in a sirloin of 
beef, and looking venomously at a lean little fellow 
with mazarine blue eyes and dimity small clothes, who 
occupied a small corner of the same picture. The old 
gentleman was typical of the larder below, and was 
meant to be illustrative of the state to which hard eat- 
ing and hard drinking, backed by a good digestion, 
would bring a man ; but if he was intended as a bait 
for the passers-by, he was certainly a most untempting 
one; for a more uncomfortable, ill-looking, irascible, 
red-nosed old gentleman one would scarcely wish to 
see. The thin man was a pale, half-starved devil, 
with a hungry eye, who looked as if he had sucked his 
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last meal out of the spout of a bellows, and was none 
the better for it The whole picture was a fable, and 
the small eating-house below, with its six steps and 
red curtains was the moral to it. 

But Time had had a word to say in the matter. The 
sign-board had hung there year in and year out. The 
school boys who had pelted it with stones and snow- 
balls had grown into men, and others had taken their 
places ; but there the old sign still hung. Its typical 
character, however, was changed ; for although the old 
gentleman retained his rotundity of abdomen, he had 
acquired a thread-bare look ; his face had subsided 
into a pale, unhealthy brick color ; his eyes were fixed 
intently on nothing, which he seemed to see at the far 
end of the street; and as the penalty of his former 
high living, he appeared to be going off in a severe 
dropsy. As for the pale man, he had gradually with- 
drawn himself from the public gaze; and a pair of 
sickly blue eyes, looking mournfully out of the sign- 
board, alone told where he once had been. 

Whatever may have taken place in the sign-board, 
the -small eating-house still held its ground. It was 
none of your new-fangled establishments which aspire 
to French cookery and clean table-covers. It was a 
solemn place ; dark, damp and smoky, with diSgy 
table-cloths, broken castors, and the regular number of 
dead flies reposing at the bottom of the oil-cruet. 

In the middle of the roofh was a small stove, near 
which a sleepy bar-keeper dozed in his chair, and ber 
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tween his naps kept watch with a restless, uneasy 
glance over one customer, who sat at a small table, 
with his hat on, his coat buttoned to the chin, and his 
legs resting on a chair. There was something in the 
caltn composure of the man not to be mistaken. It 
was Mr. Higgs. He had long since finished his meal, 
as an empty dish and plate testified, and was deeply 
immersed in a newspaper. Occasionally he raised 
to his lips a small mug which had contained beer, but 
which had been empty more than an hour ; and then 
plunged into the paper more deeply than ever. At 
every rustle of the paper the bar-keeper opened his 
eyes heavily, concentrated them with a dull leaden 
stare on Mr. Higgs ; wondered what there could be 
in that paper to take up so much of his attention ; why 
he did not pay for his dinner and go ; and then, in the 
midst of these reflections, nodded off into another slum- 
ber. Still Mr. Higgs read on, up one column and 
down another ; he turned the paper over and over, and 
over again. It grew dusky, then dark. He ordered 
the candles which stood in the bar to be lighted, and 
slowly and deliberately read on — every thing, edito- 
rial, statistical, geographical; shipwrecks, accidents, 
melancholies ; horribles, outrages, marriages and 
de^s ; and then with a coolness that was perfectly 
astounding, he commenced upon the advertisements. 
Thxee mortal hours had he been there! The bar- 
keeper stood bolt upright and walked three times 
across the room, coughed violently, and poked the fire. 
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The fire was getting low, which made the dozing un- 
comfortable ; 90 he went for wood. No sooner was 
he oat of the room than Mr. Higgs rose, sauntered 
leisurely to the door, sprang up the steps, and scamp- 
ered off at full speed ; forgetting in his hurry to pay 
his little bill. He darted up one street, down another, 
across a third,, around corners, and altogether showed 
a knowledge of blind alleys and dark passages that was 
perfectly wonderful. At last he turned into a wide 
street, at some distance from where he started. Here 
he subdued his pace to a rapid walk. 

He had agreed to meet Wilkins at a particular 
hour, and as it was near the time, he made directly for 
the place where he expected to find him. It was a 
cold, damp night : the sky was filled with murky 
clouds, drifting across the black heavens like an army 
of spectres hurrying forward on some ill-omened errand. 
The streets were wet and sloppy ; the shop windows 
covered with a dense moisture, which trickled down 
them like tears ; and the lamps inside emitted a glim- 
mering light, just enough to show how dismal the 
streets were, without cheering them. 

Higgs, however, wended his way, impenetrable to 
cold and damp. He met a few people muffled to the 
throat, with their heads bent down, to keep th^^ist 
out of their faces. In one street he passed a shivering 
woman, crouching in a dark doorway, and in an ano- 
ther an old shed, under which a beggar-boy was sleep- 
ing soundly on the damp ground, with a rough, wiry 

Vol. I. 7 
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dog keeping watch at his side. He did not 8t(^ antil 
he came in front of a small house, in a dark cro«9- 
Btreet, with a lamp before it, on which was written in 
red letters, ' Quagley'b Retreat.' Without knock- 
ing, he opened the door, and found himself in a room 
brilliantly lighted with gas, and having a billiard-taUe 
in the centre of it. One or two rough-looking men 
were lolling on wooden settees : two others were en- 
gaged in playing at the table ; and a stunted boy, with 
a square mouth, officiated as marker, and kept the 
score of the game. In one corner Mr. Cluagley was 
reposing on a wooden bench, laboring to get through 
a profound slumber into which he had been forced by 
the united efforts of six tumblers of water, liberally 
diluted with gin, and casually imbibed by him in the 
course of the last hour. 

Higgs paused as he entered, took off his hat and 
knocked it against the wall, to shake off the moisture ; 
unbuttoned his coat, and taking it by the collar, shook 
it violently, stamped on the floor as if he intended to 
kick a hole through' it, then replaced his hat, buttoned 
his coat, seated himself on a bench near the table, and 
looked at the stunted marker, who returned his stare 
without flinching. Higgs nodded to the stunted 
m^^r, and the stunted marker nodded back again. 

* Holla ! ' said Higgs, addressing him. 

* Holla yerself ! ' replied the boy, without moving. 
' Hav n't you got legs ? ' demanded Mr. Higgs. 

' Yes, I have,' said the boy, looking complacently 
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down at two slim supporters, which were comforting 
themselves with the mistaken idea, that they filled a 
large pair of inexpressibles. 

' Well, can't you use them ? ' demanded Mr. Higgs. 

* Yes, I can,' said the lad, without stirring, except 
to. count up the scores of the two players. 

* Well, why do n't you 1 ' 

* I are a-usin' 'em,' said he, straightening himself up, 
to show fully, what a weight those two slim legs were 
supporting. 

' You are a nice boy,' said Higgs, looking at him 
with a very supercilious eye. 

' I know I are,' replied the boy, returning his stare 
with interest 

* Of course you are. Who 's your mother 1 * 

* Who 's your 'n ? ' said the stunted marker, giving 
his square mouth an agonized twist, by which he was 
in the habit of deceivincr himself into the belief that he 
was laughing, and concluding the performance by 
thrusting his tongue into his cheek, pulling down the 
corner of his eye, applying the end of his thumb to 
the tip of his nose, and at the same time indulging 
the rest of his fingers in a few aerial gyrations. Hav- 
ing got through these, and several other lucid gesticu- 
lations, by which small boys are in the habit of te|||f^- 
ing their sense of keen enjoyment, he settled down 
into a subdued gravity, and went on scoring the game 
as if nothing had happened. 

* Now that you 've got through that pleasant perform- 
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ance/ said Mr. Higgs, 'perhaps you can answer a 
plain question.' 

' Perhaps I can/ said the boy, standing bold upright, 
and shouldering his stick. 

' Has Wilkins been here to-night ? ' 

' No he has n't/ he replied ; ' nor I do n't care if he 
do n't come/ he added gratuitously, * that 's more.' As 
he said this, he instantly s^t about repeating the per- 
formance, which he had just concluded, with correc- 
tions and emendations. 

* Holla there 1 ' shouted Mr. Quagley, awakening in 
the midst of the exhibition, and rising from his recum- 
bent position, and looking full at the boy, who became 
grave instantly. ' A cussed nice sort of baby you are ; 
a sweet 'un! 'Tend to what you've got to do, will 
you ? None of them shines here — mind that. They 
wo n't go down.' And Mr. Quagley shook his head 
at the boy, in a manner which intimated that if what 
he had said did not operate, he might be induced to 
administer a more powerful medicine, that would. 

As he spoke, Mr. Cluagley rose, and still keeping an 
eye on the stunted marker, and giving his head one or 
two additional shakes, partly to settle his brains in 
their right place, and partly to let the boy know that 
h^^as in earnest, walked across the room, and seated 
himself at the side of Higgs. 

* Mr. Higgs,' said he, solemnly, ' you are a gentle- 
man, and can appreciate a gentleman's feelings.' And 
Mr. Quagley paused for a reply. 
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' I hope I can/ replied the person thus addressed. 

' Well, then/ continued Mr. Quagley, after having 
settled that point to his satisfaction, ' you see that 
there boy ; ' and he nodded toward the stunted marker. 

Higgs replied that he believed he did. 

' Well, Sir, I keep that boy on his poor mother's 
account. Now that 's honorable, aint it ? ' 

Mr. Higgs replied that it was — very. 

I knew you could appreciate a gentleman's feelings,' 
said Mr. Quagley. * What '11 you drink ? ' 

'Rum cocktail,' said Higgs, without an instant's 
hesitation. 

' Gin slings is healthier for the liver,' said Mr. 
Quagley ; ' shall it be slings ? ' 

* No, a rum cocktail,' replied Higgs, resolutely ; ' it 
can't hurt my liver; I aint got one.' 

Mr. Quagley pondered for some time, as to the pos- 
sibility of that fact; but after having made several des- 
perate efforts to corner an idea, which was running 
loose in his head, he said it was no matter, and went 
off to prepare the drinks, with which he soon returned. 

Seating himself by the side of Mr. Higgs, he plea- 
santly introduced his elbow between that gentleman's 
two lowest ribs, and winking at the stunted marker, 
whose back was toward him, said : He 's one of^he 
tallest kind, that boy.' 

* He does n't look so,' said Mr. Higgs, removing with 
the end of his little finger, a small speck which was 
floating in his tumbler. 

Vol. I. ^* 
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' I know he don't, but he t5. I mean in character, 
you know.' 

' Oh ! ' said Mr. Higgs, that 's it.' 

* Yes, that 's it. He 's a boy of the tallest kidney.' 

' I should think he was ; and then he has so many 
pleasant little ways with him,' replied Mr. Higgs. 

* Do you think so ? ' said Mr. Quagley, earnestly. 
' Well, I think so myself; but then you know it 

wouldn't do to let him know it, you know. It'ud 
spile him.' 

* Of course it would,' said Mr. Higgs, gently shaking 
his glass, to stir up the sugar in the bottom of it ; * of 
course it would.' 

* Do n't be a-lookin' here ! ' shouted Mr. Quagley to 
the boy, in pursuance of his system. * You 'm to 
look at the table, and you 'm to mark the game; and 
if you don't, you'm to be wollopped.' 

' That's the way to lam 'em,' said Mr. Quagley, in 
a low tone, in continuation of his observation. * Good 
evening. Sir ; a stormy night.' This last remark was 
addressed to Wilkins, who had just entered, and was 
standing a few feet inside of the door, with his hand 
shading his eyes from the strong light, and looking 
about him, to see who were in the room. 

%Dh ! you are here, are you ? ' said he, coming up 
to Higgs. * It 's time we were on the move. Come.' 

Higgs rose, and bidding Mr. Quagley * good night,' 
followed his comrade into the street. 
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* What o'clock is it ? ' asked Wilkins, who seemed 
in one of hts most sullen moods. 

* I do ri*t know ; 'most ten, I s *pose.' 

Without making any remark, with his teeth set, and 
a scowl on his face, Wilkins led the way until he came 
to the house, in which the attorney had his office. 

* There 's where he keeps,' said he, pointing to the 
old bmlding, towering far above them in the dark- 
ness, and apparently stretching out its arms to beckcm 
them on. * It will tumble down some day, and I wisk 
it was down now, for I never go into it without feelin|^ 
asr if I were entering the gate to hell.' 

Hfggs stood in front of the house, and as well as the 
darkness would permit, surveyed it from top to bottom. 
'Quite an elderly mansion. I don't half like it. 
D — d if I believe a man who lives in such a house 
can pay ; and d — d if I work without it — that 's 
plomp ! ' As he said this, he thrust his hands to the 
Tery bottom of his pockets, and planted his feet on the 
ground, with an expression that seemed to say to them, 

* Stir at your peril.' 

* Come along, will you ? * said Wilkins, impatiently ; 

* you have' nothing to fear. You needn't do any 
thing till you 're paid. You can hear what he 's got 
to say, and if you do n't choose to take a part in it, 
you need n't. You 'd better, though.' 

* Well, go on,' said Higgs, apparently satisfied ; 
' lead the way, for it 's bloody dark, and smells as 
damp and close as a churchyard.' ^ 
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Fumbling and groping their way into the dilapidated 
doorway, they came to the foot of the stairs. 

* Here we are/ said Wilkins, pausing. ' Up that 
stairs, and we are at his room. Now mind me, Higgs ; 
if the pay 's good, no quaking, no qualms ; not a 
muscle must move. He 's got an eye like an eagle, 
and it wo n't escape him.' 

Higgs uttered a low, significant laugh, and pulling 
down his coat, and up his cravat, by way of giving ad- 
ditional respectability to his appearance, said : ' Pshaw ! 
go on, wo n't you ? ' 

* Wilkins, reassured by the indifferent manner of 
his comrade, ascended the narrow stairs, and feeling 
his way along a dark passage, knocked at the door of 
the office. 

To this there was no reply. 

* He 's not in,' said Higgs. ' 

*Yes he is. He's hiding his papers. He's not 
sure who are standing on this side of the door. Click, 
slam; there goes the door of his iron safe; they are 
under lock and key. Now I '11 knock again.' 

* As he spoke, Wilkins again applied the head of his 
stick to the door. The next moment a cautious step 
was heard, the key was noiselessly turned, to induce 
the supposition that the door had not been locked, 
and in a few minutes they were told to come in. 

On entering, they found the attorney sitting at a table 
strewed with papers, one of which he appeared to be 
perusing. His hair was disordered ; his face pale and 
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wan, as if from fatigue ; and his whole person in dis- 
array. He did not look up until they were near the 
table, and then carelessly, as if he scarcely noticed 
their entrance. No sooner, however, did he see who 
they were, than he threw the paper aside, rose and 
said : 

* So you 've come. I am glad of it.' 

* I thought you 'd be,' said Wilkins. * This is the 
man I told you about,' he added, jerking his head side- 
ways toward Higgs, who stood eyeing the attorney 
from head to foot. ' He knows all about it ; so you 
are saved the trouble of telling the story over again.' 

Without replying, Bolton opened the door and look- 
ed down the passage. He then locked it, led his visit- 
ers into the back office, closed the door, and taking 
one of the lights from the table, held it up in Higgs's 
face. Never perhaps had two pairs of more unflinclw 
ing eyes met. Every line, every feature, every mus- 
cle, was examined and reexamined. At last Bolton 
replaced the light, and said that he was satisfied ; to 
which Higgs replied that he was glad of it, for he 
thought he never would be. 

Bolton took the reply in good part, and after a few 
remarks, proposed ^ proceed to business, for which 
the two worthies expressed themselves perfectly ready. 

Opening the iron safe, he took out of it a paper, on 
which was endor^d in large letters, ' The last WiU 
and Testament of John Crawford^ 
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* Is that the new one ? * asked Wilkins, as he brought 
the paper to the light. 

' That '8 it.' 

' And without the legacy ? ' 

'Yes; he has altered his mind since I saw you/ 
said the attorney, laughing, * and I drew the paper to 
suit him.' 

' I supposed he would/ said Wilkins ; ' how is the 
old fellow ? ' 

' He holds out yet, but they say he wo n't long.' 

* And the girl, his daughter, his natural daughter, 
as you call her in the paper — but that 's a lie, you 
know — how will she take his death ? ' 

Bolton made no reply to the first part of the remark. 
* She do n't know about it yet. When she finds it 
out, it will be a perfect hurricane, but it will soon blow 
over.' 

Wilkins replied that he supposed so; and Higgs, 
not feeling any particular interest in the conversation^ 
amused himself by smelling at the mouth of a bottle 
on the mantel-piece. On ascertaining that it contain- 
ed ink, he comforted himself with a very moderate 
draught of cold water from the pitcher, and seating 
himself near the fire, set about l^ating a poker red 
hot. 

After some farther conversation, Bolton asked Higgs 
if he were ready to witness the paper, to which that 
gentleman replied that he was — almost. 
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* Are you acquainted with its nature and contents ? ' 
asked the attorney. 

' I know it 's old John Crawford's will ; but I do n't 
know what 's in it.' 

* That 's not necessary,' replied Bolton : * You are 
to swear that you saw him execute it ; that he acknowl- 
edged it to you to be his last will and testament, and 
asked you to become a witness to it ; and that you did 
iso in his presence. You must swear to this.' 

' Had n't I better read it ? ' 

' No ; you are not expected to know the contents. 
It would be suspicious if you did. He would n't read 
his will to a stranger although he might use him as a 
witness.' 

The force of this remark seemed to strike Mr. 
Higgs, who made no other reply than returning to the 
fire, and again introducing the poker between the bars 
of the grate. 

A pen was now carefully nibbed, and handed to 
Wilkins, who in a rough bold hand wrote his name 
and place of residence. 

' Now, Mr. Higgs,' said Bolton, turning to him, 
* will yo« sign ? ' 

' I was told,' said^^iggs, pausing in his occupation 
at the grate, and looking up at the attorney, * that the 
old gentleman had requested you to hand me over 
a thousand, when I became a witness to his final 
wind-up.' 
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' A check is filled out for half that amount, and 
ready for you/ said Bolton, opening a drawer in the 
table, and producing the check. * The other fi?e hun- 
dred will be yours when the will is proved. It will be 
in a fortnight or so after his death.' 

Higgs looked at the check. Placing it in hia pock- 
et, he took up the pen and scrawled his name and 
place of abode beneath that of Wilkins. 

* That will do,' said Bolton. He then folded up the 
will, placed it in the safe, which he locked and laid the 
key on the table. 

' That 's done,' said he. ' No doubt the old gentle- 
man feels easier, now that his property is cared for.' 

'I suppose he does; he ought to,' replied Higgs. 
' Every body has n't such kind friends. What a pity ! 
It would save them so much trouble 1 ' 

Bolton laughed, and said : ' Mr. Higgs, you know 
the risk of this matter. We sink or swim together. 
You 've got part of your pay. If we succeed, you 'II 
get the rest — you and Wilkins; and we must sue* 
ceed, if you perform your part well, and keep your 
own counsel. If you do nU, look out ! — that 's all.' 

*I will,' said Higgs, quietly. *If I intend to let 
out on you, I '11 murder you first^ so you may be cer- 
tain that your secret 's safe, unless you should hq)- 
pen to wake up some pleasant morning, and find your 
throat cut.' 

Higgs did not alter his voice as he spoke. Its tone 
was even particularly soil ; but the attorney drew bad 
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as if he had encountered a snake ; for there was that in 
the sharp gray eye, as it looked in his own, and in the 
sadden but momentary change of feature, which sen^ 
the blood to his heart in torrents. Before he recov- 
ered himself, Higgs got up, and taking his hat, said : 
' I must be off now. When you want me, you can let 
me know and tell me beforehand what's to be done. 
Good night' 

No sooner was he gone, than Bolton turned to Wil- 
kins and said, ' Do you know this man well ? We are 
both in his power ; and if he should prove false, he 
may put us where neither of us would care to go.' 

' I have known him for years. I 've explained all to 
him, thoroughly. He knows the risk,' was the reply ; 
^ and if you perform your part as well as he '11 do his, 
all will end as you wish it.' 

' If it had n't been for that last look of his,' said 
Bolton, ' I should have doubted it. D — n it ! I did n't 
half like the expression of his eye when he talked 
so pleasantly of ** cutting my throat." Did you notice 
that?' 

* Don't tempt hiril then, that's all,*^ said Wilkins. 
The attorney paced the office, in deep thought; 

sometimes stopping short and looking in the fire, and 
then walking on, as if he never intended to stop. At 
last he paused. 

* That girl you were speaking of,' said he, address^ 
ing Wilkins ; * what have you done there ? ' 

Vol. I. 8 
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W ilk ins was crouching rather than sitting in his 
chair, his hat drawn over his eyes, and his knees gath- 
ered up as if for a spring. He did not reply until his * 
companion repeated the question. 

' She 's gone/ he said, at last. 

' Left you ! ' exclaimed Bolton ; ' you do n't mean 
eloped ? ' 

* She *s gone,' replied Wilkins, * for good, I suspect. 
She went last night at ten, and I have n*t seen her 
since.' 

' Has she any relatives, or any female friend, to 
whom she might go at that hour ? ' 
' No.' 

* Where do you suppose she went to ? ' 

* God only knows ! ' replied Wilkins ; * / do n't.' 

' She did n't go for nothing, 1 suppose ? ' said Bol- 
ton, looking him full in the face.' ' What was it ? ' 

' Well,' said Wilkins, * I '11 tell you. When I went 
home, I was full of what we had talked of. I was half 
mad ; and when I got to the house, I cursed her, and 
did all that I could to get her up to what we wanted.' 

* Well ? ' * 

' And so when I found that nothing else would 
do, I struck her — down to the very floor. There I 
said he, starting from his chair, and dashing his hand 
across his face, ' that 's all I She could n't stand ihat^ 
and she went. And now,' continued he, beating his 
hand against his forehead, 'it sticks here — here! 
This d — d head of mine is filled with all sorts of 
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strange fancies and images of her. Do what I will, 
there they stick. I have been drinking too, but I 
can't drink them away. I went to the widow's, but I 
could n't make up my mind to go in ; and I was afraid 
to return to my own home ; for it seemed no lon- 
ger a home without her: so I have wandered the 
streets since morning. I have eaten nothing, and am 
weary and foot-sore.' 

As he spoke, the wretched man placed his arms on 
the table, and leaned his head heavily upon them. But 
in a moment, he started up and stood erect in front of 
the lawyer. * Bolton,' said he, * you must carry this 
matter through without flinching : you must, by 
G — d ! — for you have made me what I am. I was 
an honest man till I fell in with you ; and you know 
what came then.' 

* What ? ' demanded the attorney, sharply. 

* What comes to every man that falls in your 
clutches,' said he, freaking thick and fast. 'I had 
money — that went : I had business — that went ; I 
had friends, a fair name, bright hopes and prospects — 
and they went ! All — every one of them ; nothing 
left ; not one single soul ! And you,^ said he, shaking 
his clenched fist in the lawyer's face, ' you were the 
d — d cringing, skulking thief that stole them away, 
one by one, until I became what I am I You said, 
last night, you'd have nothing to do with a murder,' 
exclaimed he, with a wild, fierce laugh, that made the 
room ring. *I don't know that. You might be mUr 
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taken there. Do you know,' said he, suddenly sink- 
ing his voice, and going up to the attorney, and lean- 
ing his elbow on bis shoulder, while he looked over 
in his face, ' do you know I often wonder that I do n't 
cut your throat at once, and have done with it? I 
swear I do! It must come to that at last. What 
have you got to say to that ? ' 

^ That you 'd be a fool for your pains,' said Bolton, 
with an appearance of indifference which he was far 
from feeling. ' If I got you into difficulties, I 'm the 
only man who can get you out of them, and you know 
it. But you are excited to-night. Come here some 
other time, and we '11 talk over your matters. You 
are worn out now.' 

' So I am,' said Wilkins, whose momentary passion 
was over. * Hand me that pitcher.' 

The attorney complied, and Wilkins raised it to his 
lips, and took a long draught. 

* This law plays the devil with one's nerves. I 'U 
talk it over to-morrow. I scarcely slept last night ; 
and to-day every thing has been like a dream. I won- 
der if I 'II sleep to-night. I *11 try, any how. Good 
night.' As he spoke, he took his hat, and before the 
attorney was aware of his intention, had quitted the 
room. 

Bolton listened, as step afler step echoed through 
the deserted building ; but long afler Wilkins had leil 
him and had sought his guilty home, did the lawyer 
walk up and down that room. The fire went out; 
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one candle burnt to the socket, and at last flickered 
out; but he did not notice it. It was not until a 
neighboring clock struck three, with a tone so solemn 
and clear that it seemed at his very elbow, that he was 
aware it was far in the night. Extinguishing the 
remaining light, he locked his office and sought his « 
own abode. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



As WiLKiNs went through the streets, there was 
that busy within him which made him shun the face 
of man. For in his heart and soul, there was a depth 
of misery, mingled with hate, fear, and fury, that 
beggared all that he had ever felt before. Yet his 
course was onward. He would not pause ; he would 
not think. He was like the stricken beast that dashes 
madly on, tracking its path with its own blood, but 
bearing the arrow in its side. When he left the 
attorney's office, although it was late at night, and but 
few were stirring, he shrank from the frequented 
streets. He sometimes walked rapidly, and sometimes 
ran. At one time a solitary man was coming toward 
him, and Wilkins slunk into a dark alley to avoid him. 
At another time he stopped, and looked listlessly at 
the black sky ; and then went on muttering and talk- 
ing to himself, and uttering curses low and deep, 
which sent a chill to the heart of the few who hap- 
pened to pass, and made them quicken their steps 
until they were far away from so ill-omened ^ 
neighbor. 
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Yet with all his wretchedness there was no swerving 
from his course; no shrinking from his purpose. 
With a desolate heart ; with a fearful consciousness of 
crime ; with the awful conviction that God himself had 
raised his hand against him, and had written his maL- 
ediction upon him in characters which every man 
could read : with a love for his wife which poverty 
and suffering for a time had stifled, but which, now 
kindling into fresh existence, and together with re- 
morse, acting upon a disposition fierce, wayward, and 
yet irresolute, had driven him half mad; he still 
breasted his way on, cursing and cursed ; wretched 
in his own heart, and a source of wretchedness to 
others. 

Skulking beneath the black shadow of the houses, 
and shunning the eye of his fellow-men, as if his own 
evil purposes gave them a mastery over him, that 
guilty man pursued his course, stealing through those 
streets which were the most gloomy, avoiding the 
thronged thoroughfares when he could, and dashing 
hastily across them, when he could not ; until, at last, 
he fbund himself in front of his own home. All was 
dark. He paused, and looked up at the window, 
where he was in the habit of seeing his wife watching 
for his arrival. But no one was there. Muttering 
something between his teeth, he strode through the 
narrow entry and tried the door. It was locked, and 
^resisted his efforts. Thrusting his hand in his pocket, 
he drew from it a key, unlocked the door, and wltk 
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the air of one who expected and was resolved to meet 
something disagreeable, flung it open until it struck 
the wail, and rattled on the tiinges. The room was 
dark, with the exception of the light which struggled 
in from the dim lamps in the street. Slamming the 
door behind him, he groped his way to a cup-board, 
and taking a flint and steel, succeeded in striking a 
light. Holding it high above his head, he looked wist- 
fully about, examining every part of the room, and 
pausing at every sound. All, however, bore the mark 
of desertion. The fire-place was filled with ashes, and 
one or two half-burnt brands of wood were lying on 
the hearth. The table remained as it was on the night 
that he had driven his wife from him. The bread, 
the cold meat, the very chair in which she had sat, 
and the peg from which she had taken her hat and 
cloak, were all there. 

So she was gone, and there was no chance of her re- 
turn ! He had hitherto buoyed himself up with a faint 
and half acknowledged hope that she would come back, 
and would humbly beg to be forgiven. He had ex- 
pected a severe struggle ; that when they parted, it 
would be amid tears, supplications, and protestations 
on her part ; and that he would stand before her in the 

■m 

light of a husband whom deep wrong had rendered * 
stern and inflexible. For this he was prepared. He 
had expected to choose his own time for the consum- 
mation of his purpose. She had borne so much, so^ 
long, and so patiently, that he thought there was no 
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limit to her endurance. But he had overtasked her at 
last. She had deserted one who had broken his vow 
to love and protect her, and had thrown herself upon 
the charity of a world — the poor and wretched only 
know how 'cold and heartless.' He searched, in 
hopes of finding something to tell where she was ; but 
there was nothing of the kind. Every thing was un- 
disturbed as he had left it ; and all so quiet and so 
sad I And there was something so solemn yet re- 
proachful in the dead silence, that he experienced a 
strange sensation of fear, and scarcely dared to remain 
alone in that melancholy room. He opened the closet, 
looked under the bed, behind the qhairs ; and yet he 
could not tell why, he was strangely restless. His 
foot struck against something on the floor, and he 
picked it up. It was a small needle-case which he 
had given to his wife a long time previously. There 
was nothing either curious or uncommon about it ; and 
he had often seen it ; but he held it to the light, and 
examined it again and agai%^nd then laid it gently 
on the table, as if he feared the slightest touch might 
break it. He felt an unusual thickness gathering in 
his throat. Walking across the room, he flung himself 
on a chair, and folding his arms, attempted to whistle; 
but the same feeling of suffocation rose in his throat 
and stopped him. Muttering a curse upon himself, he 
sprang up, and pulling his hat over his eyes, paced 
rapidly up and down the room. Once or twice he 
paused, as he heard a female voice. Bat it h(^& ^^Sv^ 
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that of some person in the street, and shaking his head, 
he continued bis walk. At length he again went to 
the cup-board and opened it. A few shillings and 
some copper coins were lying on the lower 8he]£ 

* She has not even taken that 1 ' muttered he; ' gone 
without a cent to keep her from starving ! God ! — 

what will she do ! She must die, or .' As the 

thought of her, driven by hunger and distress to some- 
thing worse, flashed across his mind, his eyes glared ; 
he gasped for breath, and his limbs shook so that he 
could scarcely support himself. ' It must not be. It 
shall not ! No, no I — Lucy driven to that ! No, no ! 
— it would make me mad ! I '11 look for her. Ha ! 
what 's this ? — a tear ! Poh ! this is mere weakness. 
Let her go ; yes, let her ! It 's what I want, and will 
save me trouble in what I Ve got to do.' 

Mastering the better impulses which were unnerving 
him, he seated himself, and leaning his head on the 
table began to reflect in what manner he might best 
effect his purpose. It was long before he could suf- 
ficiently command his feelings even to think. His 
mind was filled with strong misgivings ; for although 
his wife had hitherto been rather his slave than com- 
panion, yet the resolution displayed by her on the pre- 
ceding night convinced him that she would not sit 
silently under an attack against her fame. Jack Phil- 
lips too, whose name he intended to link in guilt with 
hers, he feared. He had once been his friend, and . 
professed to be so still, and he knew him to be bold 
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and resolute, ^e felt sure that he would resist the 
charge which was to be made against him to the last, 
and would hurl back upon him accusations which he 
dreaded to meet. No alternative however presented 
itself; for there was no other whom he could accuse 
with a sufficient coloring of truth to justify even sus- 
picion. But how to commence ! 

The more he reflected, the more difficult it seemed. 
He had just resolved that the next time he met Phillips 
he would to his face accuse him of the seduction of his 
wife; meet all the angry remonstrances, which he 
knew would ensue, with the air of one deeply wronged, 
but who had made up his mind. to look to the laws of 
the land for redress ; and then, to trust to the well* 
tried sagacity of Bolton, to pilot him through the diffi- 
culties which surrounded him. Scarcely was his reso- 
lation formed, when there was a sharp knock at the 
door. * It might be Lucy ! ' His face brightened, and 
he said : ' Come in I ' 

The door opened, and in walked a young man. of 
about four and twenty. If ever a face bore the stamp 
of frank and open honesty, his did ; and as he entered 
the room and saluted Wilkins, his voice was full of 
that honest gladness which the heart instinctively 
springs forward to meet, even in a stranger. 

* No fire, and all dark 1 ' said he after his first salu- 
tation. * Where is your wife ? ' 

Wilkins attempted to look him in the face, but his 
eye quailed, and he made no answer. 
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' Are you deaf, George ? ' asked the other ; ' where 
is your wife ? ' 

' No, I ain't deaf/ said Wilkins, sullenly. * She 's 
out. I suppose you can see that, can't you t ' 

'I'm not blind,' said the young man, looking steadily 
at Wilkins, but without the slightest appe^ance of an- 
ger at his harsh language. There was a pause. 

At last Wilkins said in a low tone : * You said you 
were not blind. Jack Phillips.' He fixed his eyes on 
the face of the young man with the cowed yet dogged 
stare of one who has resolved that he would look his 
opponent down. Phillips quietly answered : 

* I did say so.' 

* Nor am /.' 

' What do you mean ? Speak out ! ' said Phillips, 
with more impatience than he had hitherto shown. 

Wilkins turned deadly pale, and rose to his feet 
He tottered as he did so, and his fingers clutched con« 
Tulsively. He walked straight to the door, locked it, 
put the key in his pocket, went back to the table, up 
to Phillips, and stood in front of him, face to face. 
The young man watched him without a word ; and 
when he had locked the door, and stood thus me- 
nacingly before him, neither muscle nor feature 
evinced the slightest emotion. 

Wilkins opened his vest, and with his fore-finger 
touched the handle of his dirk, and then buttoned his 
vest to the throat. 
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' Did you see that ? * said he, watching the effect of 
the action upon his visiter. 
' I did/ replied Phillips. 

* Well ; what answer have you to make to it ? * 

* Tilts ! ' said Phillips, for the first time warming 
into anger : i I deal not with such cut-throat weapons 
as that ; nor do I know what the devil you would be at 
to-night ; but here 's my answer.' He held before him 
a fist which equalled in size the head of a small child ; 
^ and by heaven ! if I see your fingers approaching that 
dirk again, I '11 strangle you on the spot ! I can do it — 
you know it ; and by G - d I will ! That *s my answer ! ' 

As he spoke he drew nearer to Wilkins, to be ready 
to execute his purpose ; but after eyeing him for a mo- 
ment, he said : 

' I did n^t come here to quarrel. It 's a late hour, I 
know ; but I knew you 'd be up, and I wanted to see 
you about a matter of some consequence : I 've been 
here later than this, before now.' 

* I know you have, ' said Wilkins ; * I know that. 
I 'm glad to see some honesty led ; you admit thai. 
He admits that ! Ha I ha ! ' He laughed so savagely 
that Phillips looked at him,, and began to debate within 
himself the propriety of strangling him at once ; but 
seeing no immediate danger, he deferred it for the 
present, and answered : 

* Of course I do. Why not 1 ' 

* Oh ! no reason in the world — none at all ; especial- 
ly if it 's true. Go on — go on ; do go onV 

Vol, I, 9 
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' What ails you ? * exclaimed Phillips, surveying tiim 
rom head to foot. * You seem out of your senses. 
Are you drunk, or mad, or what ? ' 

'What ails roe?' exclaimed Wilkins fiercely, and 
gradually working himself up to a sufficient pitch of 
anger, to enable him boldly to make ^s intended 
charge ; * Perhaps you do n't know, and perhaps you 
would like me to tell you.' 

' Yes, I would.' 

' Well, then,' said he, ' Lucy, my wife ; I thought 
her all that she should be. I was a cursed blind fool 
—* had no misgivings. I let her have her own way ; 
was away most of the day, and never suspected any 
thing amiss until a friend gave me a hint.' 

* Who was that friend ? ' demanded Phillips, in a 
dear, calm voice. 

Wilkins hesitated, and at length refused to give the 
name. 

* Well — go on,' said Phillips in the same cold tone. 
Wilkins went on. * I would n't believe it at first, 

but it was made too clear, and I found him out too.' 

* Who 's the man,' demanded Phillips, sternly. 
Wilkins was silent ; but^ he set his teeth, and his 

eyes glowed as he fixed them on the face of his ques- 
tioner. 

* Who 's the man ? ' repeated Phillips. 

* You — t/ou — YOU 1 ' screamed Wilkins, springing 
forward and striking him a violent blow at each word. 
' You are the man ! ' 
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Phillips grasped him by the wrists, and pinioning 
them with a strength which he could not resist, fadd 
him off. 

* I would half murder you for that, but that I think 
you are mad or drunk. There 's not one word of 
truth in w^t you have said. It 's a lie from begin- 
ning to end ; and you know it 1 ' He flung him from 
him as if he had been a child. 

Wilkins sprang up and clenched his fists. His dark, 
sallow complexion grew almost black, and his eye wan- 
dered over the person of his opponent with a malignity 
of purpose which would have made one less courageous 
tremble. 

* Do n't strike me again ! ' exclaimed Phillips, in a 
quick stern tone ; * do n't do it ; or I '11 crush every 
bone in your body ! ' 

For a moment the two stood on the eve of collision ; 
but Wilkins knew too well the strength of the man he 
had to deal with ; and with an attempt at moderation 
he said : 

* Now I 've told you who the man is, I suppose 
you 'd like me to tell you where she went to when she 
cleared out, and why she went t * 

* You need n't tell me that,' said Phillips. ' If that 
is n't a lie too, I know the reason. I wonder that she 
did n't do it before ; for if ever man gave woman 
cause to hate and curse him, you gave it to that poor 
girl. If she lefl you last night it was because you had 
filled the cup of her bitterness to the brim, and treated 
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her as man never treated woman. What you did^ God 
only knows. You must have goaded her . almost to 
madness. Perhaps, perhaps/ said he, drawing in his 
breath and clenching his fist, while with the other 
hand he grasped Wilkins by the arm, * perhaps you 
struck her ! ' 

' No, I did not/ said Wilkins, shrinking from the 
angry eye that encountered his, and feeling as power- 
less as a child in the iron grasp of his questioner. 

* I 'm glad of that. Now give me the key of that 
door. I '11 not be in the same room with such ad — d 
scoundrel as you are.' 

Without the slightest opposition, or a single word in 
reply, Wilkins drew the key from his pocket and gave 
it to him. Phillips paused as he took it, as if about to 
say something ; but apparently altering his mind, un- 
locked the door and went out. 

As soon as he was gone, the wretched man who re- 
mained went to the door and turned the key. He then 
closed the window-shutters, flung himself listlessly on 
a chair, and intertwined his fingers together. All 
trace of the passion which but a moment before had 
flashed in every feature was gone, and he groaned 
aloud in the very bitterness of his soul. 

* That d — d attorney ! ' said he, shaking his hand 
menacingly, as if the object of his hatred were before 
him ; * Ae led me on ; he made me what I am ; and I '11 
pay him ofl" some day ! ' For some time he sat brood- 
ing over a scheme of revenge ; then his mind wander- 
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ed until he thought of the main object of all his plans. 
He fancied himself successful, and surrounded by 
wealth. He thought of his wife, seated at his side, 
with her soft eyes looking fondly in his own, and of 
her joyful voice I He started up and wrung his hands. 
' If he succeeded, his wife must be another than her I ' 
Oh ! the bitter and constant agony of crime ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




Late on the night that Lucy had separated from her 
husband, an old gentleman, who was a physician, came 
out of a large house in the upper part of the city, 
where he had been lingering at the bedside of a sick 
person. The night was pitchy dark ; not a star in the 
sky, no moon and no light, except a solitary lamp, the 
result of the private enterprise of an apothecary, which 
gleamed like a green planet at the far end of the street 
The old gentleman felt his way cautiously down the 
steps, one by one, until he came to the last, when he 
very deliberately fell over some one apparently asleep 
there, and both rolled on the sidewalk together. The 
person thus disturbed remained perfectly motionless, 
uttering no sound nor cry. The old gentleman how- 
ever did not take matters so quietly, and in the first 
burst of his surprise let off a volley of testy exclama- 
tions : but being naturally good-tempered, and withal 
hale and hearty, and brisk for his years, he picked 
himself up and trotted merrily on, wondering what 
could have induced any one to sleep on a stone step ; 
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it was very inconvenient, and on a dark night like this 
not a little dangerous. * Suppose I had broken my 
neck ? ' thought he ; ' or suppose I had broken his ? ' 
He stopped, for it just then occurred to him that some- 
thing of the kind had happened ; the sleeper had not 
stirred ailer the accident, nor even spoken. As this 
idea presented itself, he paused in front of the green 
lamp before mentioned, to make up his mind. This 
was soon done, and he trotted back to the person, who 
lay just as he had led him. Taking hiq^ oy the arm, he 
shook it smartly. * Wake up, my gogd fellow ! ' said 
he. There was no motion nor reply. He raised the 
arm, and it fell back lead-like and heavy, like that of a 
corpse. 

* Drunk I ' said he, ' and a woman too ! Good God ! 
what will they come to!' As he spoke, he slowly 
passed his fingers over her features, which were as cold 
as ice ; held the back of his hand to her mouth, then 
took her by the wrist and felt her pulse. 

' Dead ! God of heaven grant that I have not killed 
her ! ' exclaimed he earnestly, with his fingers still on 
her wrist and scarcely breathing lest any sign of ani- 
mation should escape his notice. 

A pulsation, so faint and fluttering that it would have 
been overlooked by one less intently anxious, was felt 
beneath his fingers. Springing up the steps, two at a 
time, he pulled the bell until the house echoed ; then 
running down, he lifted the object of his solicitude in 
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his arms, and reached the door just as a serrant 
from the inside exclaimed : 

' Who 's there ? and what do you want ? Speak 
quick ! You 'd better, or 1 11 fire I ' And something 
which looked more like a poker than any kind of fire- 
arms was protruded from behind the side-light. 

* If you do n't open the door 1 11 give you some- 
thing to fire for/ exclaimed the Doctor, on the out- 
side. 

Apparently l|ie voice of the speaker was recognized, 
for the next molqpent the door opened, and a red-eared 
servant, with a considerable abatement in the ferocity 
of his tone, said : 'Oh! Doctor Thurston. It's you,, 
is it. Sir ? ' 

* To be sure it is. Hold the light here — quick I ' 
The servant however had heard strange stories, 

about how doctors amused themselves in the night- 
time ; how they stole into grave-yards and carried off 
dead people, all in their shrouds ; how coffins which 
ought to have been tenanted were found empty ; how 
a black man who had set fire to a house and roasted 
an old blind lady, and was hanged for it, was buried 
in Potters-Field, and nothing was found when they 
Went to look for him afterward except a foot with a 
wart on it. With these and many other facts of the 
same kind floating through his mind, the servant be- 
came strongly impressed with the belief that the el- 
derly gentleman before him had stolen a corpse, and 
had brought it there in his arms for dissection ; and 
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having no great predilection for the company of dead 
people, he sprang across the entry with an agility quite 
singular in one usually remarkable for the great 
perseverance with which he was slow in every thing. 

' Bring back the candle, you fool, will you ? ' said 
the Doctor, staggering under his burden, and finally 
depositing it in a chair ; ' I 'm afraid she 's dead.' 

' Of course she is. I know'd it from the fust. Sir,' 
said the servant, extending the light as near to, and 
his body as far from, the object of his flars as a man 
exactly one inch over five feet conveniently could. ' I 
hope it was n't a small-pox she died of. Sir ; I never 
had it myself, and I 've seven young 'uns at home as has 
never been 'noculated.' 

The Doctor stared at him for a moment, and not 
being aware of the train of ideas which had been 
passing through his head, told hiiti to hold his tongue, 
and bring the light so that he could see what was the 
matter with the woman. ' There, that '11 do. Let it 
shine in her face. How beautiful she is ! — but how 
thin ! Bring some wine ; then wake up the cook, and 
let her make something warm, and let a fire be kindled 
in one of the bed-rooms, fie quick ! How lucky 
that I stopped ! She 'd have been dead in an hour.' 

A ray of light gradually found its way into the mind 
of the slow servant, like a sunbeam through a thick 
fog or a stray ray into a cave of bats, and he began 
to mutter something about the streets being ' good 
enough for the likes o' her ; he guessed she was ul««4 ' 
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it; and if she had a died, he supposed she was n't the 
fust that did so ; and he did n*t see why the kitchen 
wasn't warm enough. When he was sick, he 'd never 
had a bed-room ; nor little Tommy 'nother, although 
he *d had the measles awful.' 

Catching the Doctor's eye in the midst of these un- 
dertoned mntterings, he put the light on a chair, and 
paced off with as much' exactitude as if a duel was to 
be fought in the entry, and he was appointed to mea- 
sure the distance. 

Notwithstanding the slowness of the servant and the 
lateness of the night, but a short time had elapsed 
before the Doctor's instructions had been obeyed. 
When Lucy opened her eyes, (for it was she,) it was 
broad day-light ; and she found herself in a large bed- 
room handsomely furnished, with an old gentleman 
sitting at the foot of the bed, reading a newspaper, 
and a young girl, scarcely older than herself, standing 
at the side of it, bathing her forehead. 

' How do you feel, my good girl 1 ' said the old man, 
putting down his paper and taking her hand ; ' are 
you better 1 * 

Lucy was bewildered at all that she saw : the two 
strangers ; the rich and costly furniture ; everything so 
different from what she had been accustomed to. She 
closed her eyes, and endeavored to think. Like one 
who has been stunned, the past was confused and in-* 
distinct to her. Strange figures and fancies, wild, dis4 
torted, and fanciful, flitted through her mind, like thcf 
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fantastic forms in a dream. But one by one, the oc- 
currences of the preceding night grew upon her, more 
and more vividly, until they became fearfully distinct. 
She attempted to answer the inquiries of the physician, 
out she could not ; and her head sank back on the 
>illow. 

' God bless me ! poor thing I ' exclaimed the old 
Tentleman ; completely exhausted ! ' Hurrying across 
the room, he brought a wine-glass, containing some- 
thing, which he placed to her lips : ' There, drink that ; 
do n't be afraid of it ; it '11 do you good. Miss Craw- 
ford/ said he, turning to the young lady who sat near 
the bed, ' you doubtless think it strange, very strange, 
that I should thus, unceremoniously, bring this girl 
into your house ; no doubt you do ; but you see it was 
necessary y absolutely : she would have died before 
morning. She Ml do very well now ; so I '11 just step 
down stairs and see what you 've got for breakfast.' 

For a long time after the old gentleman had eaten 
his breakfast, and read the paper through, he sat at the 
table, balancing his spoon on the edge of his cup, and 
looking very intently at the fire. 

* It 's very strange,' said he, taking his handkerchief 
out of his pocket, and blowing his nose very hard ; ' it 
is strange ; ' and then he got up and walked to the 
window, and looked abstractedly out in the wet streets. 
' I can't bring myself to think this poor girl, what I 
know that she mu3t be : appearances are much against 
her— -very much against her; and he blew hv&\N!CAi^ 
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very hard again. *WeJl, Mary, how's your patient?' 
said he, addressing a servant who came in at that 
moment. 

' She 's better, Sir ; but she takes on sadly. She 
does nothing but cry. She 's been sadly used, Sir ; 
I 'm sure of it.' 

' Poor thing ! ' said the old man ; * they are horribly 
used — all of them.' 

Without saying any thing more, he went up stairs, 
and going to Lucy's bedside, mechanically felt her 
pulse ; then sat down without spe<'iking. 

' You are very kind ! ' said Lucy, faintly, * to trouble 
yourself about one like me.' 

' It 's as I feared ! ' thought the Doctor ; but still he 
looked kindly at her. 

* You must have thought very badly of me, from 
where you found me — you and the lady,' said she, 
looking toward the young girl, with a sadness that 
made her very heart ache. * I 'm very poor, and have 
suffered much ; but that 's all ; and you wrong me if 
you think any thing worse than that.' 

' I knew it ! ' said the Doctor, emphatically ; * I said 
so from the first. Did n't I, Miss Crawford ? ' 

The young lady did not recollect any communica- 
tion of the sort, so she only smiled and said nothing, 
and Lucy went on. Her tale was a long one, and sad 
enough. She told it all. She told how she had left 
the home of her childhood and her kind mother. She 
told how they loved her; how they grieved at their 
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parting, and what kind things they said and did when 
she bade them farewell, and went off with one who 
had promised to love her, and to make her new home 
a happy one ; how buoyant and confident she felt, and 
how gay and light-hearted she was, when she lefl them 
all ; and how her mother laid her hand upon her head, 
and blessed her, and blessed him, and hoped that God 
would prosper them in life, and make them love each 
other. 

She laughed then, and he (she would not men- 
tion his name) laughed too, and they went away to her 
new home. Then her sorrows began. The news 
came that her mother was ill. Then came a letter ; 
she was worse ; and then another ; she was dead. But 
her husband was kind to her then, and soothed her, and 
did all that he could to make her forget her grief, and 
she was happy again, although she was how alone, with 
no one in the wide world but him. She told how they 
had lived together long afler the death of her mother ; 
but her husband soon began to change toward her ; 
somehow he grew more and more cold. He went from 
his home ofcener, and staid from it longer. He grew 
stern and savage ; talked frequently of his poverty, and 
spoke to her as if she were the cause of it One by 
one they sold every thing, and as they became poorer, 
he grew more stern and fierce ; until the night before, 
when his treatment had been such that she had left 
her home ; and now she knew not where to turn or 
whither to go. She refused to tell her husband's 
Vol. I. 10 
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name; and when she had Bnished, she turned her 
head upon the pillow, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

' You have a home, lady, and those about you who 
love you, and would go to the end of the world bare- 
foot -to serve you; but I, God knows, I wish I was in 
my grave I There 's not a soul will care for me — not 
even he I * 

Her hearers had listened in silence, until she got 
through. They did not doubt the truth of her story 
-—not for an instant Her frail figure, her anxious 
eye, her faded cheek ; her wasted hand, so white and 
thin that they could almost see through it — all con- 
firmed it. 

For some time after she stopped. Miss Crawford and 
the Doctor sat watching her agitated face, as if they 
expected to hear something more ; but she had finished. 

At last the Doctor got hastily up, walked to the 
window, looked out, cleared his throat with great em- 
phasis, took a pinch of snuff, and then came back and 
seated himself. 

' My God ! my poor girl ! this is dreadful treatment I ' 
exclaimed he. 

Lucy said something, which they could not hear. 

* And that husband of yours,' exclaimed he, growing 
excited; 'what an infernal scamp he is! Why, 
I'll ' 

Lucy laid her hand on his arm : ' Ah 1 Sir, yoo 
don't know what want and suffering will da Poverty 
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with the rich is not like povertj with the poor. The 
first want a few luxuries, or some little matter of con* 
venience or pleasure. The poor have not food. It is 
that that eats into a man's soul. Sometimes the more 
he loves, the worse he is. That 's the way with him. 
Do n*t speak as you were going to. He was driven 
to what he did, and is sorry for it now. I know he is.' 

' God bless me ! ' exclaimed Dr. Thurston, in the 
greatest surprise, and perfectly nonplussed. ' God bless 
me I did you ever hear the like ? I '11 be d — d (I 
beg pardon,' said he bowing to Miss Crawford,) * but 
I '11 be positively d — d if she is n't standing up for 
that rascal who kicked her out of doors 1 She 's mad 
— must be. It can't he, that any one in her senses 
would justify such an infernal good-for-nothing ' 

' Doctor,' said Miss Crawford, interrupting him, and 

leading him across the room, and speaking in a low 

, tone, ' this poor girl is completely exhausted. Would 

it not be better to keep quiet ourselves, and keep her 

0O ? I think she needs sleep.' 

'Always considerate, Miss Crawford; always like 
yourself;' said the warm-hearted old man, pressing 
the hand that rested on his arm ; ' I hope you '11 get a 
husband who deserves you — that's all.' 

It is probable that the young lady had some ideas and 
hopes of her own on the subject, for she colored up. 

Both of them then used their utmost endeavors to 
soothe the patient ; and they soon had the satisfaction 
of leaving her in a deep and quiet sleep. * She'll^sfc 
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better when she awakes/ said he ; * and now Miss 
Crawford, go to your room, for your watching here, 
and at your father's bedside, has been too much for 
you. You too want rest. It will never do for those 
eyes of yours to lose their brightness.' 

The young lady suffered herself to be led from the 
room ; but just as the Doctor was preparing to leave 
her, she laid her hand on his arm, and said with a 
trembling voice : 

' I>octor, I must now ask a question, which I conjure 
you to answer me truly, on your honor. My father ' 
— - she paused to recover her calmness — ' what do yon 
think of his situation ? Will he recover ? ' 

The old man took both her hands in his, pressed 
them together, and in a solemn tone, that went to her 
Tery heart, said ' God's will be done 1 ' and hurried 

away. 

The girl reeled as if she had received a sudden blow, 
and scarcely conscious of what she did, went to her 
own room, locked the door, and throwing herself on 
the bed, lay as one stunned. 



Dear Sir: I have just returned from the green 
fields, the blue skies, and the rich, glowing sunshine 
of the country. I spent my time in lingering through 
the dark shadowy woods, or in sauntering along the 
borders of a brook that wound through copse^ meadow. 
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and woodland ; sometimes gliding in unruffled smooth- 
ness between fringed banks, and at others indulging a 
very choleric sputtering where stones or rocks stood in 
its way. 

All was so fresh and gay and glowing, that I could 
scarcely persuade myself it was nature and not myself 
that was young. The flowers, the fields, trees, birds, 
all seemed the self same that I had seen when a boy. 
A small, busy, bustling wren had her nest at the 
window of my room, and the first note that I heard at 
day-break was the loud, joyous, gushing voice of that 
little bird. Oh ! how my memory floated back on 
that tide of song to the days of childhood ! A wren 
sang at my window then ; and when I awake now, 
and hear the loud, glad note of this merry little choris- 
ter, I fancy myself still a child ; that this long, long, 
weary life is a dream, and that I am not a decrepid, 
broken-down old man. 

Yet when I once turned my face to the city, how I 
longed to reach my old home ! With what an affec- 
tionate eye I looked at the dd house! Its ruined 
walls, its small narrow windows, its creaking stairs 
and gloomy chambers, each had a comer in my heart ; 
and it was with a glow of secret pride that I once 
more seated myself in my own chair, and felt that I 
was at home at last. 

I found a number of letters awaiting my return >; 
and among them the following from my former corres- 
pondent, Mr. Snagg : 

Vol. I. 10 • 
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* Sept 9th, 1841. 
* Mr. John CIuod, Esq. 

* My dear old Boy : Some folks like what 's pa- 
thetic — some do nH ; and I am one of them. Do n*t 
take it hard ; but it 's high time you should know you 
are going it too strong in that line. As for your 
heroine, she has done nothing but snivel and weep, 
from first to last. We found her at it, and left her at 
it. It 's too much pork for a shilling. Now do give 
us something jolly — there 's a good fellow ! Sprinkle 
in a few chaps like that Higgs ; or give us a little more 
of him. He knows a thing or two. The way he come 
it over the man in the eating-house was not so bad : 
but I could have given him a few hints in that line, 
which would be very useful to one of his standing in 
society. Perhaps you don't know it; but that dog 
Wommut is your great card. Bring him forward 
often ; he 's a general favorite : ** My bowels fairly 
yearn toward him," as someone says, somewhere — 
he 's so like Slaughter ! How he would pin a bull! 

^ As for Lucy — could n't you kill her quietly ? If 
you could, it would be judicious ; if you can't, dish her 
up in small quantities, or by G — d ! you '11 turn some 
one's stomach. I've a sister who hates the name. 
She took to her bed when she first saw it : but now 
we scratch it out with a lead pencil and write -Mary 
over it ; and then with the assistance of a smelling bottle 
she contrives to survive the reading of your correspon- 
dence. " What 's in a name," etc., is all gammon. 
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' But all this is neither here nor there. I com- 
menced this letter to say that several very respectable 
gentlemen of my acquaintance would be highly de- 
lighted to open a correspondence with you, on things 
in general : and that we have determined to make you 
a member of our club of " Infant Roarers." It would 
have been done at the last meeting ; but one of our 
most distinguished dogs baited a bull in the upper part 
of the city ; and two imported cocks were pitted 
against each other on the same evening. So that no 
one was present except myself, (who came on purpose 
to nominate you,) and one other very respectable gen- 
tlemen, who was unable to attend either exhibition, 
owing to an infirmity in one leg, which he lately broke 
in a fight with a watchman. 

' Of course, as you are an old man, you wo n't be 
expected to do much in the fighting way. Just drop 
in at the meetings, when it 's convenient. The dog- 
fights, bull-baits, etc., of course your own taste will 
lead you to attend ; and between you and I, if you 
should happen to be out on a lark with us, you might 
occasionally knoi^k down a small watchman or a sickly 
one, just for the name of the thing. I '11 attend to the 
big ones. 

Yours to the back-bone, 

Isaac Snagg. 

' P. S. I copy an extract from the minutes of the 
last meeting of the club of ' Infant Roarers : ' 
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' Resolved : That we have read with the highest 
satisfaction the letter of Isaac Snago, Esq., to Mr. 
John Quod, contained in the fourth number of that 
last gentleman's correspondence with the New York 
Knickerbocker, and that with all due respect to that 
worthy gentleman, we consider the letter the most in- 
teresting portion of the correspondence, and that it 
does honor to the head and heart of the gentleman 
who penned it. 

* Resolved : That to show our high regard for the 
talents of Mr. Snagg, and for the merits of the valua- 
ble animal whose virtues he commemorates, the said 
letter be recorded among the minutes of this Society. 

I. s.' 

About a week after the preceding letter, the follow- 
ing notice was left at my abode, as I was informed, by 
a small boy with one eye not a little damaged, from 
having recently come in contact with some hard ob- 
stacle — possibly a fist : 

' Sept. 25th, 1841. 

* Sir : I have the honor to inform you that at a 
regular meeting of the Society of Infant Roarers, held 
at their " Den," on the 21st day of September instant, 
you were unanimously elected a member of that Society. 

* By order of the Trustees. 

John Squail, Sec'y.' 
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* To John CIuod, Esq. 

' A special meeting of the members of the Society 

will be held at the " Den," on the first day of October 

proximo, to take into consideration matters of much 

importance. A punctual attendance is requested, as 

it is desirable that the meeting should be as full as 

possible. 

John Squail, Sec'y.' 

A day or two afterward I received the following 
letter from Mr. Snagg : 

' September 27 , 1841. 
'Mr. John CIuod, Esq. 

' My Dear Boy : Before this you will have re- 
ceived notice from the Secretary of the Society of 
I. R'Sj informing you that you are one of us. You 
went in by a unanimous vote; for you 've no idea of 
the sensation your last number created among us — 
particularly my letter. There 's to be a special meet- 
ing of the Society, on the first of next month. Do n*t 
fail to be there. All the best bull-dogs in the country 
are to be produced, and a game-cock of a fanpous 
strain, the closest hitter and best mouther in the l^tate ; 
and it 's said a match is to be made up between Big 
Ben and Raw Fete. . Excuse my breaking off abruptly ; 
but it wants a quarter to six, and I have appointed the 
hour of six precisely for a dun to call here, so that I 
might know exactly when to be out. 

Yours, 1. 1. m., 
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In reply to the critique in the first letter of Mr. 
Snagg, I can only say that the web of the story is 
woven in truth, and it must take its course ; but for 
the kindness which he has evinced toward me, I return 
my warmest thanks ; as also for the honor conferred 
upon me, through his influence, by the Society of In- 
fant Roarers ; an honor which to say the least was 
most unexpected. My time however is so much taken 
up with other matters that I fear I shall scarcely be 
able to attend their meetings with the punctuality 
which the rules of the Society and the importance of 
its objects require : but at all times, I shall be happy 
to receive any communication from the members of 
that respectable society, or from any other person who 
numbers Mr. Snagg among his friends. 

John Quod. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It was one of those bitter nights that cut one to the 
heart. Oh ! how coldly the sharp wind went hissing 
through the streets, mocking the shivering limbs, and 
breaking the hearts of the wretched and homeless ! 
There seemed no shelter from its fury. Up and down 
the streets, through alleys and along broad avenues, it 
swept with the same intense rigor. But the night be- 
fore, the streets had been drenched with rain : puddles 
were standing in every hollow, the whole city was 
teeming with moisture, when this fierce wind came 
sweeping along. Every thing disappeared before it ; 
pool afler pool of water went as if by magic, no one 
knew where. The pavements were dry, parched as 
in the very heat of summer. The streets, which at 
that hour of the night were generally peopled with a 
living multitude, were empty. A desolation like that 
of a pestilence had come over them ; and the cold 
winter wind went rushing madly on its course, moan- 
ing and sighing and howling through old buildings and 
dark entries and over chimney-tops, its own wild voice 
drowning the groans which it wrung firom thousands. 
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What a night it was for those who owned no home 
but the world, no shelter but the sky! Into what 
wretched holes they shrank ! — in stables, in kennels, 
in sheds with beasts. Shivering boys gathered at the 
doors of blacksmiths' shops, and looked wistfully in at 
the red fire ; and wretched old men stole up to the 
windows of rich dwellings, and peered in, hoping to 
cheer their icy hearts by the comfort which they saw 
within. Oh ! could we but distinguish the sighs and 
groans which mingle in the wild melody of the north 
wind, as it comes careering along, how mournfully sad 
would be the sound ! 

The forbidding appearance of the weather was not 
without its influence upon a small elderly lady who 
dwelt in a snug house near the Bowery, and who was 
sitting in a state of great expectation in a high chair 
with a straight narrow back, in a small back parlor 
communicating with a front one by folding doors. 
This was Mrs. Dow, the widow-elect of Wilkins. She 
was a small thin woman, tough, wirey, and not unlike 
a bundle of rattans ; and many years ago, it is not un« 
likely, had been better looking. At all events she was 
to be pitied if she had not But Time generally has 
his own way with the old and the young. He digs 
the graves of the first, and blights the bright promise 
of the second ; and the widow had not escaped the 
general doom. She had resisted to the last ; but the 
old gentleman of the scythe and hour-glass, finding 
that she was likely to prove a hard customer, and hav- 
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ing plenty of leisure on his hands, instead of a storm 
commenced a siege; and at the end of fifly years 
Mrs. Dow had withered down into a small elderly lady 
just described. When she fell in with Wilkins she 
had retired from the combat, and though a little ex- 
citable, had betaken herself to meekness and prayer- 
meetings. Meek widows, however, are very apt to 
fancy reckless dare-devil men, especially if the widows 
are a little pious. It gives a flavor to their existence. 

The whole room had an air of comfort, doubly so, 
from the howling of the blast without. Heavy curtains 
reached the floor, and shut out the cold air. A bright 
fire burnt cheerily in the grate, before which stood an 
arm-chair, at present unoccupied. The mantel-piece 
was decorated with two plated candlesticks of a spiral 
form. From the top of each, a rose of green paper 
peeped coyly out, and between them two unknown shells 
brought from a distant sea, were recumbent on a bed of 
green paper, carefully scolloped out at the edges. Over 
these, in a very small gilt frame, hung the profile of the 
late Mr. Dow, cut from a card, with a piece of black silk 
introduced in the rear, and showing off to all advantage 
a pug nose and an ample shirt-ruflle. The chairs in 
the room were all of mahogany, and were Mrs. Dow's 
own. In truth, the widow was well to do in the world, 
and it was this which excited the cupidity of Wilkins. 

As she sat in her high-backed chair, she glanced 
restlessly at the clock and then around the room. There 
was a speck of dust on one of the chairs, so she ^ot 
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^p and wiped it off with her handkerchief. ' Ah me ! ' 
said she, pausing before a looking-glass, and tenderly 
adjusting a very small curl, which peeped from under 
her cap. * Our present state of existence is a very 
precarious one — very.' And having uttered this 
moral apothegm, Mrs. Dow with equal tenderness, be- 
llowed a few small attentions on a fierce little riband, 
done up as a bow, which was perched on the highest 
elevation of her cap. * Very precarious indeed,' con- 
tinued she, turning first one side of her head to the 
glass, then the other, and making a desperate effort to 
catch a transient glance of the back of her neck. 
' The world 's a fleeting show ; life 's a dream ; gracious 
me I how the wind whistles ! ' 

Having finished her interesting occupation, Mrs. 
Dow drew a large chair near the 6re, sank gently into 
k, and fixed her eyes pathetically on the profile of the 
late Mr. D. ' Ah ! he was a dear good man — he 
was ! ' and she shook her head mournfully at the pro- 
file. Then she thought, how that respectable gentle- 
man one pleasant evening, had thrown himself into that 
very arm-ehair, and placing a small stool under each 
foot, and quietly observing that he intended to take a 
long nap, had subsided into a calm apoplexy, and was 
now finishing his nap in a neighboring church-yard — 
a neat marble slab, surmounted by two cherubs, beau- 
tifully carved, with curly hair, and wings growing out 
of the back of their necks, being carefully placed over 
him, to keep him comfortable. 
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' He w€u a nice man, Mr. Dow; so kind — and he 
died so easy ! It was so like bim — so considerate 1 
Never gave trouble. Poor dear ! be always wanted to 
die on a suddent ; and always hoped be would 'nt suffer 
when be died. Providence was kind to biro, very ; be 
was gratified in both wishes. I 'm sure be bad every 
reason to be thankful.' 

A very faint cough, and a slight snuffle in the room, 
startled the speaker. 

* Who 's there ? ' demanded she, in a tremulous tone, 
and not altc^etber without apprehension, that the late 
Mr. Dow, encouraged by her reflections, and finding 
his quarters in the church-yard a little cool, might have 
dropped in to warm himself at her fire. 

'Me,' replied a solemn voice, emanating firom a 
man-servant, clad in a broad-skirted snufi*-colored coat 
and rusty unmentionables. 

' Oh! it's you, Aaron, is it? said the lady sharply, 
as the man-servant advanced, and paused, with a puz- 
zled look, in the middle of the room. * What brings 
you here ? What do you want T ' 

The man-servant uttered the single word, * sugar,' at 
the same time extending toward the relict of the late 
Mr. Dow a receptacle for that article, of the smallest 
credible dimensions. 

' Sugar ! ' 

The man nodded. 

* Well, I never, in all my born-days! It was filled 
not (let me dfce, Monday, Friday, Tuesday, Moudv^^ 
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Friday,) not ten days ago, and more sugar! It's 
sinful ! ' and Mrs. Dow raised her eyes to heaven in 
pious wrath. * Many poor wretches/ continued she, 
fumbling in her pocket for the keys, * never have sugar 
in their tea. That idea should make this little cup 
last a fortnight at least. You have n't a proper spirit, 
AaroA. If you had, the thought of the poor starving 
beggar in the street would sweeten your tea almost 
without sugar. I 'm sure of it.' 

The man-servant seemed to entertain a different 
opinion ; but as Mrs. Dow took the cup from his hand, 
and proceeded to fill it, he kept his thoughts to himself. 

' There,' said the lady, a little red in the face, from 
bending over the sugar-barrel, and locking the door of 
the closet, take that, and I hope you '11 remember what 
I have said.' 

^ I will,' said the man, moving toward the door. 

' Stop, Aaron. What did you give the lame boy, 
with a sick mother^ and three small sisters, when he 
called to-day ? ' 

* Two cold 'taters, and an inion,' said Aaron. 

' That 's right. Always assist the poor ; ' and Mrs. 
Dow looked blandly at the solemn domestic. ' When 
he comes again ^ you may inquire how his poor mother 
is. You need 'nt give him any thing to-day. It might 
encourage gluttony ; and gluttony, you know, is one of 
the great cardinal sins spoken against in Scripture.' 

^ Yes,' said the man-servant^ shifting his weight from 
one leg to the other. « 
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' How it delights one to have done a charitable act! * 
said Mrs. Dow. * Do n't you feel it^ Aaron ? ' 

' Is it a queer feeling about here ? ' asked the man- 
servant, pressing his fingers with an air of profound 
investigation in various parts of his abdomen. * A 
sort of emptiness ? ' 

'It's delightful!' ejaculated the widow^ her face 
glowing with benevolence toward the whde human 
race, and toward lame boys with sick mothers and 
young sisters in particular. 

' Then I do n't feel it/ said Aaron ; and he shook 
his head disconsolately: 'I thought I did, but it 
couldn't a-been. It must ha' been wind in the 
stomach.' 

Mrs. Dow paid no attention to this matter-oi^fact 
remark, but requested htm to ' think of that sick mother 
and them hungry children, when they sat down to the 
meal which her bounty had provided.' 

* I do think on 'em,' replied Aaron, looking hard at 
the small sugar-cup, and edging off toward the kitchen. 

* How the grateful tears will fill their eyes ' 

* Wo n't they ! ' ejaculated Aaron ; * especially if 
they ventur' to eat that 'ere inion. It was a raw von.* 

Mrs. Dow drew herself up with dignity, and told the 
man-servajit that he might withdraw. 

Aaron was already at the door, when suddenly he 
paused, and smoothing his hair straight over his fore- 
head, with his left hand, made a step or two toward 
the centre of the room, and looked earnestly in the 
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fire. As these preparations generally indicated some- 
thing, Mrs. Dow asked, sharply : * Well, what now ? ' 

' In, this evening?' said Aaron, with some vivacity, 
but making no other motion than a slight questioning 
nod of his head. 

' In ! ' replied the widow with a slight increase of 
shrillness ; ' of course I 'ro in. 

* To every body ? ' demanded Aaron, in the same 
tone. 

* Yes, every body.* 

* That Wilkins, too 1 ' 

* Of course to Mr. Wilkins. Why not ? ' and now 
Mrs. Dow's voice became a little louder, and a little 
sharper. 

' Oh ! no reason in the world — none at all,' replied 
the man-servant ; ' but might I ventur' ? ' 

Mrs. Dow paused to reflect ; and then having made 
up her mind that an elderly man-servant in drabs, was 
not likely to venture too far, she considerately assented. 

* Well, then,' exclaimed Aaron, advancing, and ex- 
tending his right hand in the energy of his speech, 
* that chap Wilkins ; you should guard ag'in' him ; 
he 's an owdacious cha-racter ! ' 

* Aaron ! ' exclaimed the lady, sitting bolt upright ; 
'you alarm me! Speak! What have you learned? 
What do you know ? ' 

* Nothing,' said Aaron. * I wish I did know some- 
thing ; ' and he shook his head mournfully ; * but I 
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suspects ; ' and now tlie shake of his head was 
ominous. 

' What do you suspect ? I can't bear suspense. It 
excites me to a degree ! ' And to prove this last 
assertion, she seized the man-servant by the coat col- 
lar, and shook him violently. 

The man waited until she had finished, and then 
adjusted his collar. ' I suspect a great deal — a very 
great deal ! ' said he, looking impressively into the 
eyes of his mistress, and sinking his voice. ' I know 
it by a sign that never fails.' 

Small women are sometimes nervous, and nervous 
women have been known to faint ; but Mrs. Dow did 
not, although her voice was a little quickened in 
volubility, as she said : * What is it, Aaron 1 — quick 
— tell me — do n't keep me a-dying here — oh my! 
oh my ! ' 

* The sign,' replied Aaron, confidently, * I know it 
by, is the cut of his eye.' 

* The what ! ' 

* The cut of his eye,' reiterated Aaron, positively ; 
compressing his lips, and looking at his mistress with 
a stern impressive air. * Try a man on all tacks, and 
they may fail ; but let me get the cut of his eye, and 
I knows him at once.' 

* Aaron,* replied the widow, recovering instantly, 
* the cut of Mr. Wilkins's eye is no ground for sus- 
picion against his respectability. I have never seen 
any thing at all unpleasant in their expreesion, or de- ' 
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noting a bad character ; and if he does sometimes sit 
with his feet on the new brass fender, and occasionally 
spit on the clean grate, these are trifles — flaws in a 
gem — spots in the sun. You must from this time 
cease your remarks respecting both his eyes and 
character, as he 's a friend of mine — a very j^oT' 
ticular friend.' 

Mrs. Dow coughed as she emphasized these last 
words, and the man-servant, who had nothing to justify 
his suspicion against Wilkins except a general dislike 
to him, drew back abashed. 

* Yon'iffay go.' 

Aaron cast a disconsolate look at the widow, and 
shook his head as he left the room. 

' She 's a gone horse ! ' said he, as he shut the door, 
* or my name 's not Aaron 1 ' 

A new course, however, was given to the current 
of Aaron's ideas by a knock at the door. 

' There he is, I s'pose,' muttered he, showing his 
displeasure in the only manner that he dared, by obey- 
ing the summons as slowly as possible. ' If I did n't 
know she was a-listenin', he wouldn't get in now, 
'nother.' 

With this muttered expression of dissatisfaction, he 
opened the door. 

' Is your mistress at home ? ' demanded a^ voice 
which he knew to be that of Wilkins, although the 
darkness prevented his seeing his person. 

' What 's your name 7 ' demanded Aaron. * I never 
lets nobodj in without their name.' 
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The man made no reply, but thrust the door vio- 
lently open, jamming Aaron between it and the wall, 
to the great annoyance of that person, who being 
somewhat prominent in the region of the stomach, 
found the compass of six inches into which he was 
pressed rather more inconvenient than otherwise. 

* D — n you ! would you let a man stand there and 
freeze?' said the other, as he stepped in. 'Don't 
you hear the wind howling as if hell was riding on it ? 
Is this a night to ask a man's name, when you know 
it already? Get to your mistress and tell her I'm 
here. Shut the door, and be quick ! ' 

* You need n't wait for that,' said Aaron, sulkily, 
passing his hand over the aggrieved parts of his body. 
* She 's been a-waiting' for you these three nights. 
There 's the door ; you can go in.' 

' So you 've found out who I am, have you ? It 's 
well you did ; or it might have been put in your head 
in a way you would n't have liked so well.' 

As he said this, Wilkins turned from him, and going 
to the room door, opened it, went in, and shut it afler 
him. As soon as the door closed, Aaron advanced to 
it, shook his fist violently at the third panel, three 
successive times; indulged in several strange and 
uncouth distortions of the face, indicative of bitter 
hostility ; then quietly went to the kitchen to com- 
municate his troubles and suspicions to an elderly 
female with projecting teeth and red hair, who officiated 
as cook« 
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When Wilkins entered the room, be spoke a few 
words to Mrs. Dow, strode directly to the fire, and 
held his hands in the flame. Cold, stiff, with his 
uncombed hair hanging loosely aboat his face, and 
his beard of two days' growth, he seemed the very 
picture of exhaustion. It had been a weary day for 
him. The whole of the previous night he had passed 
without closing an eye. He had paced his room over 
and over again ; he had counted every hour : he had 
watched the dark gloom of night as it gradually mel- 
lowed into day, and then the golden halo of morning 
as it shot up in the east, growing richer and richer, 
until the bright sun came flashing over the housetops. 
Stragglers began to pass his window, in the early gray 
of the morning ; then they became more numerous, 
and then the steady tramp of feet told him the day 
was begun, and that the thousands who were to strive 
and struggle for bread had donned their harness for 
the labor : yet like one in a dream the wretched man 
remained in his room. Strange and unconnected 
fancies and forms and figures flitted to and fro in his 
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mind. Higgs, his wife, the attorney, presented them- 
selves, sometimes in turn, sometimes together, some- 
times whirling and dancing and flitting to and fro, 
and then vanishing as in a mist. But amid all veas a 
vague, indefinable consciousness that there was some- 
thing on hand ; a strong oppressive feeling that there 
was something to be done, which demanded immediate 
attention, and that he must be up and busy. Still he 
remained without stirring until late in the morning ; 
but finally he rose, left the room, and went out into 
the street. The cold biting air, as it rushed over his 
hot forehead, partly brought him to himself; but no 
sooner had he locked the door of his house, than he 
fled from it with a feeling of terror. An undefinable 
guilt, a secret dread of he knew not what, seemed 
connected with it. The want of rest and mental 
anxiety had completely unstrung him, and he obeyed 
every wild phantasy of his brain like a very slave. A 
weary day it had been. He had sauntered from street 
to street, in a kind of stupid bewilderment. Wherever 
he saw a crowd stopping to gaze, he stopped and 
gazed with the rest. If they laughed, he laughed too, 
and then sauntered on. He went from shop-window 
to shop-window, looking idly in. From one end of 
the city to the other he wandered that day. 

He stopped once near a bright curly-headed child, 
who was playing in the street, and endeavored to coax 
him to him. The child looked up, drew back from 
the wild face that glared on his own, and ^\vt\^^k\^vi^ 
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farther and farther off, until he reached a corner, fairly 
took to his heels. Wilkins muttered something to 
himself, and went listlessly on. In the middle of the 
day he was hungry, and stopping at a baker's shop, 
bought a roll, and ate it at the counter with a ravenous 
appetite. He threw a few cents to the baker, who 
eyed him with fear and suspicion, and felt relieved 
when he was gone. Several times he stopped in front 
of Bolton's office, looked up at the gloomy building, 
and counted the windows in its front, and thought how 
old and ruinous it was ; wondered who built it ; and 
then wandered off without going in. Several times he 
went to the corner of the street where he lived, and 
stood there, and watched his own house ; and once he 
went to the window and peeped in ; but all was empty, 
and whistling carelessly, he went away. But as the 
day waned he became wearied, and this unnatural 
state of feeling wore off. His mind gradually recovered 
its tone, and he became keenly alive to his own ex- 
haustion. The cold wind, which had whistled around 
him the whole day unheeded, now became piercing : 
it stiffened every joint, and seemed eating into his very 
flesh. His own home was tenantless ; and with little 
thought or reflection, he directed his steps to the wid- 
ow's, where he entered as before mentioned. 

He was too much at home, and Mrs. Dow too much 
accustomed to him, to note his peculiarities. But that 
night there was something in the appearance of the 
gaunt, savage man that startled her. He drew long 
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shiTering breaths, and a cold shuddering passed spas- 
modically over him, as he began to feel the warmth. 
From head to foot, flesh and bone and blood were all 
cold. It seemed as if the current of his blood was 
congealed and flowed through his veins in' a stream of 
ice. 

' There 's no heat in that fire, widow ; it only makes 
one colder,' said he, as he stood over it. ' More coal 
— more coal ! The night 's horrible.' 

The lady, without remark at the rough manner of 
her visiter, hei4>ed the fire with coal. 

' There, that 's something like,' said he, gazing with 
childish satisfaction at the huge flame that hissed and 
roared up the chimney. ' One feels that.' 

* Are you very cold, George 1 * asked Mrs. Dow, 
sympathetically. 

' Ay, widow, to the heart ; all is cold, all except 
Aere/ said he, slapping his forehead with his open 
hand ; that '5 on fire ! But never mind ; here I am at 
last, merry as ever, and gay as a lark. I am gay, wid- 
ow, ai'n't 1 1 ' said he, looking her full in the face. 

* Oh ! Mr. Wilkins,' rej^ied the lady, * what a ques- 
tion ! You know you are gay — so gay ! ' 

* Of course I am,' said Wilkins : ' so gay,' continued 
he, setting his teeth, ' that I sometimes catch myself' 
laughing until the room rings and rings. God ! how 
merry I am then ! ' And a dark scowl swept over his 
face, as if a demon had passed and his shadow fallen- 
upon it. * But come, widow,' said h6, flinging himself' 
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in an easy chair and stretching his feet to the fire, 
Met's drop this subject I suppose yoa wondered 
where I was. Perhaps you thought I was dead, 
drowned, or had killed somebody, or something of that 
kind ? ' 

Mrs. Dow looked slightly confused, and then admit- 
ted that she had wondered where he was a great deal, 
a very great deal ; but she really did not think that he 
had killed any body, although folks did do such things 
now-a-days : but she did n't think that of him. Oh no ! 
But she had been worried about him ; very much wor- 
ried ; and hoped he had not been ill, for he looked as 
if he had. 

' Yes, I have been,' said Wilkins, rising and taking 
a light from the mantel-piece, and holding it to his 
own face. ' Do n't I look so ? It was a fever, and 
that soon brings a man down. It eats up the flesh, 
drinks the blood, and leaves nothing but the bone. I 
would have been down to that, if it had n't gone off as 
it did. I 'm weak enough ; a child might master me 
now.' As he spoke, he placed the light on the table, 
and sank feebly back into the chair. 

* Poor dear I ' ejaculated Mrs. Dow ; ' and I did n't 
know it ! How agitated I should have been at the bare 
thought I ' 

* Would you, widow ? ' 

' Would I i ' exclaimed Mrs. Dow, in a tone which 
was intended to indicate to all intents and purposes 
that she most certainly would. 'Would I? Oh, 
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George ! Mr. Wilkins, 1 mean ; ' and Mrs. Dow colored 
slightly at the lapse into which the ardor of her feeling 
had led her. 

* Well, I beliere you/ replied Wilkins feebly. * One 
likes to know there is some one to care for him. This 
feeling of loneliness is d — d uncomfortable. It some- 
times almost chokes one. I 've had it oflen.' 

' Oh I ' said Mrs. Dow, raising her eyes pathetically 
to the profile of the late Mr. Dow, ' it 's bad enough. 
I can feel for you, that I can.' And Mrs. Dow shook 
her head, until the small riband on the top of her cap 
quivered like an aspen. ' When one is bereaved, Mr. 
Wilkins, then one knows what one suffers ; then one 
finds out what bereavement is.' And again Mrs. Dow 
shook her head, and threw a tender glance at the pro- 
file of her: late husband, and again the small riband 
quivered. 

'That's true, very true,' said Wilkins, scarcely 
heeding what he said ; for a feeling of drowsiness was 
stealing over him. There was a rich enjoyment in 
sitting in that deep easy-chair, with the warmth of the 
fire gradually spreading through his frozen frame ! A 
soft, luxurious languor seemed creeping over him, 
stealing from limb to limb, wrapping itself around him, 
and warming his very heart. His past troubles and 
suffering passed before him with a dreamy, shadowy 
indistinctness. The thin piping voice of the irfdow 
echoed in his ears with a lulling sound. He heard her 
moral reflections upon the virtues and resignation of 
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the late Mr. Dow, as they dripped -from her in a small, 
incessant and pattering stream ; but his mind was far, 
far away. He saw gorgeous avenues in the crumbing 
fire; houses, arcades, palaces, cathedrals; then an 
arch gave way, then a column ; now a grove of trees 
sank down, down. He made a faint effort to do som^ 
thing. He muttered incoherently in reply to the widow ; 
his head fell back in the chair, and he sank into the 
deep, death-like and dreamless sleep of complete 
exhaustion. 

When Mrs. Dow saw that he was sound asleep, she 
forbore to talk ; and sat watching his gaunt, haggard 
countenance with a look of deep concern. She occa- 
sionally stirred the fire cautiously, so as to keep it 
bright, without disturbing him; and she moved the 
light so that it might not flash in his eyes and awaken 
him. 

The sleep of the exhausted man was like the pro- 
found and never-ending rest of the dead. Not a limb 
moved, not a muscle. There lay his hollow and sunken 
cheek, as if cut from marble — the light of the bright 
flame playing and flickering over his face, and giving 
a strange uncertain expression to its very wildness. 
The strong man had wrestled boldly with his fierce 
passions. There had been a bitter struggle between 
body and soul ; but flesh and blood had given out at 
last,. and sank to the ground, dragging all his energies 
with them. 

Long, long did he sleep; and patiently did Mrs. 
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Dow watch at his side. When he awoke he was an 
altered man ; refreshed in body, and with his energies 
restored to their former vigor. Once more he was re- 
solved, hardened, and unrelenting : with one fell pur- 
pose in view, and with a stern determination to carry 
it out at all hazards. 

The widow had not been unmindful of his other 
wants during his sleep ; and when he awoke he* found 
a table spread, and a large joint of cold meat and a 
tea-kettle steaming away at its side. 

Nothing could have been more acceptable to Wilkins 
than this sight, for he was famished to the very verge 
of starvation. Saying little, he drew a chair «to the 
table and ate voraciously. For three days his body 
had been the slave of his passions ; but his physical 
nature was resuming its sway ; and now he devoured 
what was placed before him, like a famished beast. 
Whatever may have been the habits of economy, with 
which Mrs. Dow habitually amused herself, there was 
no stint there ; for with all her foibles and weakness, 
that savage man had really found a tender spot in her 
time-warped heart. 

At last he threw himself back in the chair. ' Ah ! 
widow,' said he, ' you know what's good for a sick man. 
When the illness is off, then comes hunger. It makes 
one ravenous. I could almost eat you, widow.' 

' Lor ! how you talk ! ' exclaimed the lady, moving 
a little restlessly in her chair, and assuming that orange 
tint which in widows of billious temperaments passes 
Vol, L 12 * 
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for a blush. You do n't mean it. I know you do n't.' 
And the lady had every reason to believe what she 
asserted ; for she would certainly have made an exceed- 
ingly tough mouthful. 

' But I do* replied Wilkins, for the first time in the 
course of the evening casting at the relict of the late 
Mr. Dow one of those insinuating glances which had 
heretofore been so successful in worming their way into 
her heart. 

Mrs. Dow turned away her head, and looked into a 
small tea-cup, with an air of the most desperate un- 
concern; though it might have been remarked that 
the sn^all riband on the top of her cap was unusually 
tremulous. 

* And you are so snug here ! ' continued he, looking 
about the room ; * very snug. Ah, widow ! Mr. Dow 
was a happy man ! He must have been.' 

* Ah ! George — I mean Mr. Wilkins ! ' And the 
widow paused ; and again her complexion assumed an 
orange tint, at the idea of her being alone with a 

•I 

strange man, and addressing him by his christian 
name. 

* Call. me George; do call me George!* said Wil- 
kins ; * I shall take it so kind in you.' 

' Well then, if you really wish it ; ' and again 'Mrs. 
Dow paused to reflect, before committing herself upon 
so serious a point. She being a widow and Wilkins 
a single man, it was a matter of some moment. 

* To be sure I do,' said Wilkins, earnestly. * If tot 
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can't be familiar, who can ? If we ai'n't married, we 
soon shall be ; as soon as this cursed business of mine 
is done for.' 

' Ah ! you men have so many troubles,' said Mrs. 
Dow, drawing a sigh so long that it seemed to come 
from her very toes, ' and so much to do, and so many 
secrets! It isn't right, Mr. Wilkins — George I 
mean ; it is n't right. Now who would have thought 
it ! — even I have never been able to find out what 
this business is, nor when it is to be ended.' 

' It 's in law,' said Wilkins, ' and you know what 
law is. If you do n't, you 're lucky. One can never 
tell how a law-suit will end. If I succeed, why then, 
widow, in two days you are Mrs. Wilkins/ 

Mrs. Dow shook her head despondingly, as she said : 
* But suppose you fail ? ' 

' I won't suppose it ! ' said Wilkins, earnestly ; ' I 
won't suppose it : but if I do,' continued he, drawing 
in his breath, and forgetting to whom he was speaking, 
his black eye flashing, * let her look to herself! She'll 
rue it, by G — d ! ' 

* She ! ' exclaimed the widow, nervously ; * she ! 
Mr. Wilkins, is it a she! Who is she? Oh! I am 
so agitated ! ' This was doubtless true, for otherwise 
the lady would not have poured the boiling water from 
the tea-kettle on the smallest finger of her lefl hand, 
which she did. This slight incident aided her in re> 
gaining her composure, and also recalled Wilkins to 
himself. He replied rather doggedly : 
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* Well, this business is a law-suit. A woman is 
opposed to me in it. If she succeeds, I 'm a ruined 
man. If she do n't, why then/ said he, sinking his 
voice and casting a tender glance at the lady, ' Mrs. 
Dow may become Mrs. Wilkins. That 's the whole 
of it' 

' Is that all I Ah ! ' said Mrs. Dow, working her 
way through a crowd of small palpitations, previous 
to becoming composed, * ah ! I'm so excitable ! I 'm 
better now — much better. But it was a tender sub- 
ject ; and I really believe, George, that I am a little 
jealous ; the smallest morsel in the world, but yet jeal- 
ous. I never had any thing to awaken the feeling 
during the life-time of the late Mr. Dow. I nev^ 
was jealous of him ; not for the tenth part of a single 
second.' 

* I suppose not,' said Wilkins, fixing his eyes on the 
portentous shirt-ruffle of that gentleman's profile. 
' You had no reason to be.' 

* No, never,' said the widow, mournfully ; * he was 
such a man ; such a husband ! Oh ! George, I hope 
you '11 resemble him ! But I 'm afraid you won't' 
Which last fear was a very reasonable one ; for Mr. 
D. having been a short fat man with blue eyes and 
red hair, and Mr. Wilkins being a tall, gaunt one, 
with both hair and" eyes coal-black, there was every 
likelihood of her fears being realized. 

* Well, I 'm glad he 's dead ! ' said Wilkins, rising. 
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* Mis'ter Wilkins ! ' exclaimed the lady, starting 
from her chair in absolute horror. 

* So I am/ repeated Wilkins. * If he was n't, you 
could n't be Mrs. Wilkins. But I must be off. It 's 
late, and I have much to do to-night. But before I 
go — one chaste salute.' As he spoke, he threw an 
arm around the widow's neck, and gave her a hearty 
smack. Widows generally resist improprieties of 
any kind ; and it is probable that Mrs. Dow would 
have been governed in this matter by old-established 
precedent. But the consummation followed ♦he an« 
Qunciation so rapidly that she had not time to rally 
her energies before she found herself a kissed woman. 
Some roomd have very singular echoes. The echo to 
that chaste salute was a deep groan, which seemed to 
proceed from the key-hole of the door opening in the 
entry. Be that as it may, it escaped the attention cf 
both parties concerned ; and as the salute was not re* 
peated before Wilkins left the house^ of course there 
was no likelihood that the echo would be. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The opportunity which the attorney had been seek- 
ing for years was at length come. It was strange that 
one so notoriously infamous could have, gained an 
ascendancy over a man like Mr. Crawford, or kept aa 
in a course of hypocrisy and deception so long with- 
out detection. Often had he been placed in situations 
where he trembled lest his character should be un- 
masked, and his schemes frustrated ; but the devil 
aided him, and he did escape. The rumors in circu- 
lation against him were whispered in the old man's 
ear ; but he shook his head, said that he knew him 
well ; had seen nothing to give color to such tales ; 
that they were vile slanders, and that he did not be- 
lieve them. 

In truth, to strong natural sense and great purity of 
character, Mr. Crawford united a heart as guileless as 
that of a child. The very rumors that kept others 
off, drew him nearer to the attorney. His indignation 
was aroused at what he considered an unjust persecu- 
tion, and strong in his own rectitude, he determined, 
as far as his influence would go, to let the world see 
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that he was not -biassed by it. His friends at last 
ceased to remonstrate, but shook their heads, and said 
that he would pay for it some day. 

There was one person, however, on whom these 
reports had their effect, and that was Mr. Crawford's 
daughter ; but in vain she urged her father to inquire 
about the man, to trace these tales to their source, 
and to 'tiscertain their truth. He merely laughed ; 
told her that she was a good girl ; that he was sorry 
she did nH like the lawyer, and there the matter drop- 
ped ; and thus it remained until his ^sudden and dan- 
gerous illness afforded the opportunity which Bolton 
had so long waited for, and of which he did not scru- 
ple to avail himself. 

When the attorney made his appearance at his office 
on the morning after his interview with Higgs and 
Wilkins, he was so pale, his face so thin and ghastly, 
and his eye so black and bright, that it struck even 
his clerk — a young gentleman not ordinarily struck 
with any thing appertaining to the office. 

During the whole of that long night his mind had 
been on the rack. His brain was teeming with cases 
similar to his own, with stories of those defrauded by 
designing relatives ; of old men sent to mad-houses 
while they had their senses, and shut up with lunatics, 
gibbering idiots, and men stark raving mad ; lying on 
straw in damp cells, while their relatives seized all 
that they had and lived in luxury ; of those stripped 
of their property by artful men whom they had tru&te.d. 
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who had wormed themselves into their confidence and 
then sent them into the world — beggars. Hundreds 
of tales of this sort sprang up in his memory, so fast 
and yet so vividly, that he wondered where he had 
heard them all. He recollected too that in the most 
of these cases the truth had worked oat at last ; those 
wronged had regained their own, and the wrong-doer 
had met his meed. He had endeavored to sleep, but 
his slumber was the continuation of his waking 
thoughts ; and when he awoke it was still the same. 
He lefl his house and went to his office, and endeav- 
ored to attend to business ; but he could not Persons 
came to him seeking advice, or to inquire concerning 
law-suits which he had in his hands. Some he an- 
swered abruptly so that they left his doors, never to 
enter them again ; others, struck by his abstracted, 
anxious look, supposed that some heavy trouble had 
overtaken him, and went off; and many he refused to 
see. He remained several hours with the door locked, 
admitting none : then he suddenly started up, put on 
his hat, went out, and hurried through the streets until 
exhausted, and returning to his office, shut himself in, 
and remained there until late in the day. But not- 
withstanding his bodily restlessness, there was no- 
irresolution. His course was traced out clearly, 
decidedly, step by step. He formed plans to defend 
every part of his proceedings. Old musty law books 
were drawn from their hiding places ; the law of wills 
was stu^fied over with the most anxious care; its 
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various changes and modifications were noted, and 
books of reference, reports, old and modern, were ex- 
amined. Yet the will was a clear one. It was a plain, 
simple devise of his whole property, to his old friend 
Reuben Bolton, appointing him his sole executor, 
mentioning his daughter in terms of affection, but 
also speaking of her as illegitimate, and leaving her 
nothing. There was nothing in the will either ab- 
struse or complex; nothing to hang a doubt upon; yet 
the attorney pored it over and over, as if all that was 
tangled and intricate in the web of the law, were 
concentrated in that paper. He doubted on points of 
law, where he had never doubted before. He examined 
and reexamined even the attestation clause ; compared 
it with the statute ; suggested difficulties and obstacles 
which were perfectly puerile, and which, in any other 
state of mind he would never have dreamed of. There 

» 

was scarcely a doubt that he had not raised, and was 

not prepared to meet. One thing only was wanting, 

and that was the death of Mr. Crawford. The lawyer 

haunted the house of the sick man like a spirit of 

evil. From morning till night, at all hours, he was 

there ; sometimes in the drawing room, sometimes 

stopping to inquire about him of the servants, and 

sometimes prowling at his very bed-side. The old man 

lingered for a long time ; but he died at last. 

It was a quaint, old-fashioned room in which he 

lay, unlike the rest of the house ; with low ceilings, 

and filled with rich, luxurious, ^but aQticv^9i<&^ ^\i\\iv 
VoL. L 13 
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ture ; for he had a curious taste in such matters, and 
the walls were painted with grotesque and strange 
figures, engaged in some heathen ceremonial. HesTj 
curtains of a dark color hung from the bedstead, and 
down from the windows, sweeping the floor. Around 
the room, were chairs of massive wood, eiaborately 
carved, which he had collected with much trouble and 
expense; shelves, and book-cases too, with rare old 
volumes and dingy folios, whose writers had long since 
slept with the earth-worm. The whole house had been 
furnished to suit his daughter, with the exception of 
this single room ; but here he had indulged his own 
taste for the fantastic. Little by little, he had collected 
these costly and rare articles. And now, in that dark 
old room, with all this mystic collection about him, 
the old man was passing away 1 

His daughter was watching at his bed-side. She 
knew that he must die. But hope is a still, pure 
spring, that wells from the bottom of the heart, and 
gushes up in spite of obstacles. She hoped that the 
filmy eye would again brighten ; and that the deep 
labored breath would again subside into the calm, 
regular respiration of natural sleep. How sad and 
dreary it was to sit there hour after hour, hearing 
nothing but that loud panting breath, with nothing to 
break the stillness, except the low ticking of the watch, 
as it whispered its warning of time's flight, in her ear ; 
and the occasional, far-off sound of the church-clock, 
which seemed like a solemn summons to the grave I 
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flow anxiously did that poor girl watch for one look of 
recognition, or some little mark of kindness from one 
who had loved her as none would ever love her again? 
How oflen did she press the hand, that lay near her 
own, motionless and icy cold ! But the pressure was 
not returned ; and the face which once would have 
brightened at the slightest token of affection from her, 
remained rigid, as if cut from stone. 

It was late at night, and all was quiet, when the 
old man suddenly stretched out his hand, as if grq>ing 
for something. 

* Helen, my child ! ' he muttered. 

The girl rose hastily, took his hand between her 
own, and bent over him. 

' I want Helen,' muttered he, in the same indistinct 
tone ; and looking in her face with a piteous expression, 
which made the tears gush from her eyes. ' I want 
my dear little girl, Helen.' 

' I am here, father,' said she. 

The old man looked long and earnestly at her, 
drew her closer to him ; then shook his head, smiled 
vacantly, and laid his cheek on the pillow, with an ex- 
pression of patience and disappointment, that made 
her very heart ache. He uttered something in a low 
tone, which she could not understand. At times he 
spoke of green fields; of boys in their play-grounds. 
She heard him murmuring the names of old grey- 
haired men, who had gone to their graves long years 
t>efore ; and speaking to them, as if tUe^ vjet^ Ok^^x^xv 
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about him. Then he muttered on, sometimes of one 
thing, sometimes of another ; but always in a happj, 
cheerful vein ; and sometimes he laughed ; a gay, joyous, 
ringing laugh ; one that might have burst from the lips 
of a young child ; but oh 1 how sad from those of a 
dying old man ! By degrees however the straggling 
rays of intellect seemed to concentrate ; he spoke of 
more recent occurrences; then he raised himself in 
the bed, and pushed the hair back from his face. 

* Helen,' said he, in a strong, clear voice, ' is that 
you?' 

His daughter only pressed his hand. 

* You 're a good girl ; God bless you ! I 'm going, 
Helen, and I've much to tell you.' He paused. The 
cloud which had for a moment been lifted, again ob- 
scured his mind, and he saiik back on his pillow. 
The look of intelligence which had In-ightened his 
face disappeared and was succeeded by a blank, idiotic 
stare. Hour after hour, his daughter continued to 
watch, until late in the night, when, suddenly, the 
respiration of the sick man, became deeper and more 
labored ; then came one long, rattling, gurgling breath. 
His daughter rose, and bent over him ; another deep, 
deep breath came ; a pause ; then one sharp, convulsive 
quivering gasp; his head fell on one side; his jaw 
dropped ; and all was over. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



At about ten o'clock, on the following morning, a 
short, fat man, dressed in black, with a crape on his 
hat, walked gravely up the steps of the house, and 
rang the bell. 

' I 'm come to measure the old gentleman,' said he, 
in a sombre tone, as the red-eared servant opened the 
door. 

' You 're late in the day, my old feller,* replied the 
servant, looking from behind the door ; * the old gen- 
tleman's off; he wo n't wear clothes again.' 

'But he will a coffin,' replied the man in black, 
* and that 's what I 'm come for.' 

' Oh ! ' exclaimed the servant, opening the door so 
as to admit him ; * you 're the undertaker, are you ? ' 

The man in black nodded, walked into the entry, 
took his hat off, brushed it with his sleeve, and laid it 
on a chair. 

' Did he die easy ? ' inquired he, looking sadly at the 
man, who eyed him with respectful awe, and was at 
that moment, engaged in an interesting calculation oC 

Vol. I. 13» 
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how many gentlemen, that same undertaker had mea- 
sured in the course of the last year. ' Did he die 
easy ? * 

* Oh I very easy, Sir, very easy,' replied the servant. 
• He went off, a* most without knowing it his self.' 

* That must be a great comfort to his friends, a very 
great comfort.' 

* It was, Sir, a very great one. It makes 'em all 
feel uncommon comfortable.' As he spoke, he passed, 
his hand gently over his stomach, as if something there 
also contributed in no small degree to his own state 
of complacency. 

' They do n't all go off so. Sir,' said the undertaker 
solemnly. * I 've hee'rd tell of scenes, that would 
curdle the blood, Sir ; freeze the limbs. Sir ; make the 
heart stand still, and all that sort o' thing, Sir. Them 
people always shrink ; their spirits shrink afore they go, 
and their bodies shrink arterwards. Most people 
stretches when they die ; but they shrink. There was 
an elderly lady I measured last week, what died in that 
very way. She went off desperate. She fit all her 
poor relations ; tore down the bed-curtains, and finally 
expired in the act of biting off her own heel. Well, 
Sir, she was one of them that shrink. A ready-made 
coffin was ordered, and I measured her shortly arter- 
wards. She was a five-foot-sixer. I went to the shop ; 
no five- foot-sixers were ready. I returned and mea- 
sured her again ; she had shrunk, so that she fitted in 
a five-foot-four er, which we had on hand, as snug as a 
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pea in its pod. There 's evidence for you ; the evi- 
dence of one 's own senses ! ' 
The red-eared servant drew in his breath heavily. 

* Gentlemen of our profession see strange sights, 
Sir/ continued the undertaker, growing mysterious, 
and sinking his voice. * I Ml tell you one. This is in 
confidence, you know,* said he, looking.^ earnestly into 
the two opaque globes, which appeared anxious to 
start from their owner's head into his own. 

The servant nodded. 

* Well, Sir, there was one man, an old man, a little 
fleshy, something like myself,' said he, looking with 
some complacency, at his own little apple belly, * but 
rich. Sir, rich as — as — as any body ; a pious man 
too. Sir, quite pious; went to church reg'lar^ sung 
loud, put money in the plate. Sir, and all that sort 
o' thing ; but he had the blessedest long nose I ever 
did see. Well, he died on a suddent one day, and his 
nevvy, who was to get his cash, was desperate to get 
him under ground, for fear he would n't keep, he said ; 
keep dead, / s'pected.' Here the undertaker paused, 
and looked darkly at the eyes of the servant. * He 
ordered a coffin to be ready in twenty minutes. In 
twenty minutes I was there, and so was the coffin. 
We put him in it ; but when we went to fasten on the 
lid, up stuck that nose, two inches above it. The 
nevvy clenched his teeth .' 

* The lid wo n't go on,' said I. 
' It must ! ' said he. 
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* But it wo n't ; the nose won't let it.' 

' D — n the nose ! ' said he, shaking his fist at the 
old gentleman ; ' flatten it.' 

' It would be disrespectful to the departed/ said I. 

' Then bore a hole in the lid and let it stick out ; he 
must be buried to-day.' 

* Well, Sir, we did bore a hole in the lid, and the 
nose did stick out ; and he was buried in that way. 
Well, Sir,' continued he, looking cautiously about 
him, ' ten years arterwards I buried a young woman in 
that same vault, and I thought I'd look at the old 
gentleman's coffin. I did, Sir. The hole was there, 
but the nose was gone ; gone 1 ' And the undertaker 
now looked horrified. 

* They say bodies moulders in the tomb,' said the 
servant ; ' perhaps noses moulders too.' 

The undertaker cast a compassionate glance at the 
unsophisticated man before him, and then answered : 

* No Sir, no Sir. He was buried alive ; and as 
soon as he was lefl in that vault, and smelt its damp- 
ness, he pulled in his nose for fear he 'd catch cold. 
That was the way of it ; and he must 'a died in 
fits, spasms, despair, horror, clenched teeth, and all 
that sort o' thing ! ' 

'Perhaps he was smuddered there,' suggested the 
listener. 

*It couldn't 'a b^en,' replied the undertaker; 'that 
there hole was a wentilator.' 

' Oh I it was, was it ? Well, you know,' said the 
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man half apologetically, 'I, not being in the coffin 
line, could n't know that.* 

* Of course not, of course not.' The man in black 
then thrust his hand in his pocket, and drew out a 
rule, which he deliberately unfolded and put under his 
arm. 

* Business brisk 1 inquired the servant, apparently 
desirous of edging off from a subject in which he had 
found himself beyond his depth. 

* Mournfully brisk. Sir, mournfully brisk,' replied 
the undertaker, shaking his head, and again thrusting 
his hand in his pocket, from which, after a great jingling 
among keys and small coins, he drew out a pen- 
knife, and carefully passed its point under his finger- 
nails, which had lately been put in deep mourning. 
* Scarlet fever is very prevalent among children, and 
there 's a great demand for four-footers. But come, 
let 's attend to the old gentleman.' 

So saying, he shut his knife, put it in his pocket, 
and motioned to the servant to lead the way. In a 
few minutes they returned. The undertaker took up his 
hat, contemplated the crape seriously, then opened the 
front door, and walked sadly toward his workshop, 
meditatmg on the uncertainty of human life, and a 
sudden rise which had latelj taken place in the price 
of mahogany. 

The aflernoon of the old man's funeral was a dreary 
one. The weather was wet and heavy. The rain 
came down in torrents. Sadness and silence brooded 
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over the house where death had been busy. The cold 
unearthly chill of the grave had stolen from its home 
in the church vault, to claim the dead before its time. 
The servants moved about with stealthy steps. Con- 
versations were carried on below the breath ; all was 
subdued, still, dream-like. At last the undertaker 
came, and two or three men with him. He held 
whispered consultations with those who had charge of 
arranging the funeral. His was the only hurried step; 
for it was an every-day business with him ; and he 
was only anxious that the dead should be so treated as 
to bring more custom to his shop. His manner brc^ 
the trance of the whole household. There began to 
be a slight bustle ; his name was called loudly by those 
who wanted his opinion on different matters of funeral 
etiquette : a long consultation took place near the 
door of Miss Crawford's room ; then there was a laugh 
. suddenly cut short for fear it might reach her ear. 
Presently she heard heavy steps ascending the stairs, 
to the room over hers, where the corpse lay, and sev» 
eral voices speaking, and giving directions. The 
short, irregular, struggling tread, and abrupt, quick 
orders, told her that they were moving the body. 
Then followed a tramping of many feet, at the head of 
the stairs, and a rattling of the railings ; then a thump 
against the wall. 

' Take care, Bill 1 ' said the undertaker ; * do n't 
let it slip ! Gently now, gently ; h'ist the feet over the 
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railing ; that 's it. Can you and Ned hold it till I get 
under the head and support it ? ' 

* I think so,' responded a gruff voice ; * but be quick ! 
He 's devilish heavy.' 

* Spry 's the word,' replied the other ; but do n't 
speak so loud ; we 're near the young lady's room, 
and she takes it hard, I'm told. There, come on; 
let it come. That 's it.' 

The steps now approached the room and passed the 
door, and in a few minutes the body was deposited in 
the passage. A dead silence ensued, broken only by 
the pattering of the rain on the window-panes. Pres- 
ently a carriage drove up, then another and another, 
and persons were heard in the entry below, shaking 
their umbrellas, and stamping the wet from their feet. 
The coachmen in the street shouted and called to each 
other. One said something about a pleasant ride for 
the old gentleman ; and then there was a loud laugh. 

Helen heard all this, but it made no impression. 
The voices, the steps of the gathering friends all' 
sounded in her ears with fearful distinctness, but every 
sense except that of hearing seemed lost. 

At last all was silent. Then there was a heavy 
tramp in the room beneath, as of a moving multitude : 
the loud voice of the undertaker was heard calling to 
the hearse to drive on. Then came the cracking of 
whips and the noise of wheels; and the owner of that 
bouse had led it for ever. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



At about dusk on the second evening after the 
death of Mr. Crawford, the attorney sat in his office 
with his arms folded, his feet thrust near the fire, and 
his eyes fixed on the ceiling. A single candle was 
burning on a table near him, with a dull heavy light, 
throwing all sorts of fantastic shadows and shapes on 
the wall. Light, it scarcely afforded; for in the r^ 
mote parts of the room was an uncertain kind of misti- 
ness, through which every thing appeared strange and 
ghost-like. The very papers in the pigeon-holes seem- 
ed to nod and wink at each other ; the high book-cases 
loomed out, like tall giants frowning across the room ; 
the heavy folios which were piled along the floor, and 
under the desks and book-cases, wore the mysterious air 
of men secreting themselves ; and a chair on which lay 
a hat, cloak and umbrella, looked like a portly man, won- , 
der fully small in stature, but of ample dimensions, who 
stood up in one corner to be out of the way The 
outer office was even more gloomy than the other; 
being a kind of receptacle for old coats, shelves filled 
with useless papers, book-cases tumbling to pieces, 
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from age and neglect, and desks in various stages 6f 
decrepitnde. It was full of odd angles and shadowy 
corners : the very place for dim figures to step sudden- 
ly out into the room : and with the sound of the wind^ 
as it whispered and wailed through the loop-holes and 
crannies of the old house, it was enough to conjure 
up all sorts of dreary and mystic feelings. 

Among this array of ruined and cast-off furniture, 
sat the attorney's clerk ; a gaunt, thin-legged boy, with 
led hair, hollow eyes, large knee-joints, feet modelled 
ai^er fire-shovels, and hands to match. He wore a 
round jacket of snuff-colored cloth extending a few 
inches below his arm-pits, and trousers of the same 
material, reaching a few inches abov6 his hip-bones^ 
The coat and trousers had once met, but the boy had 
lately taken it into his head to grow, and his shoulders, 
in increasincr the distance between themselves and his 
hips, had carried the jacket with them. It is a matter 
of some doubt whether the boy's legs grew or not ; if 
they did, it was downward ; for they only increased 
the gap between the jacket and trousers ; and had not 
a pair of stout suspenders connected his upper and 
lower extremities, it is not certain but that the shoul- 
ders might have sauntered off, leaving the legs alto- 
gether. 

Various unaccountable impressions have existed re- 
specting the sympathy between a little boy's head and 
his hinder parts. Many think that his brain is best 
excited by the application of 8timalaivt& IQ >^% \^'«5l\ 

Vol, I. U 
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and that the harder he sits the harder he studies. Na- 
ture is kind to small boys in making them tough in 
those aggrieved regions. 

The attorney apparently labored under a delusion of 
the same kind ; for his clerk was perched at one of 
the cast-off desks, just mentioned, with ' Coke upon 
Littleton ' under his seat, and a volume of Blackstone, 
somewhat dog's-eared, under his nose. He was read- 
ing with intense earnestness ; not that he had any pecu- 
liar relish for the writings of that learned gentleman ; 
but being somewhat superstitious, he was at that par- 
ticular moment under the firm conviction that a strange 
figure, with red eyes and green lips, was pleasantly 
peeping over his shoulder, and only waiting for him to 
look up to make some agreeable remark; and that 
firom a small window with one pane, directly over the 
desk, and opening into a dark closet, a stout Irish 
lady, whom he had seen hung the week previous, was 
looking out, and superintending his studies with a ma- 
ternal eye. 

For a long time the attorney sat pondering in his 
back office. Over his head a solitary spider, who kept 
later hours than the most of his species, was straggling 
along the walls, with an uncertain, irresolute air, as if 
half asleep or out of his latitude. Bolton watched him 
until he was lost in the shadow of the room. Some 
chain of thought seemed snapped as he disappeared ; 
for the attorney unfolded his arms, rose to his feet, and 
muttered something to himself. 
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' No shrinking now ; no, no ! He 's dead, stone 
dead ; stiff in his coffin ! He at least, can say noth- 
ing ; and 5/ie,' said he, speaking aloud, ^ let her do 
what she can ! Tom ! ' 

The long-legged boy started up and thrust his head 
into the door. 

* Who *s been here this afternoon ? ' 

* Nobody but the old woman,' replied the boy, 
bluntly. 

' She here again ? ' said the attorney, compressing 
his lips ; ' she 's always here, d — n her ! What did 
she want ? ' 
' Nothing now.' 

' That 's something strange,' said Bolton. ' What 
did she say 1 * 

' She said,' continued the boy looking full in the 
face of the attorney, and watching the effect of his 
words, with a sort of malignant pleasure, * that the last 
time she was here she told you her husband was dying 
by inches ; that they had nothing to buy even bread 
with, and that if you let that deputy-sheriff seize his 
furniture under his very eyes, it would kill him out- 
right.' 

' I know it,' replied the attorney ; ' something of 
that kind was said, but I did n't listen to her.' 

'■ Well,' said the boy, * the deputy did seize the fur- 
niture ; and the man did die : and she came here to 
tell you ; and to say that she hoped God would blight 
you in this world, and damn you hereafter. That 'a 
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what she wanted ; and when she had said it, she shat 
the door, and hobbled through the entry, laughing 
loud enough to split her throat.' 

Bolton turned deadly pale ; but no further sign of 
emotion escaped him. After a moment, he asked: 
' Has any one else been here ? ' 

The boy shook his head. 

' Very well ; shut the door ; lock the outer one ; and 
if any one knocks do nH answer.' 

The boy shut the door, in pursuance of his in- 
structions ; and Bolton stood until he heard the key 
turned in the outer door, and the boy seating himself 
at his desk. 

* She did say so, and he did die 1 ' muttered he. 
' Well, that 's her affair. Every thing was done 
according to law. Let her blame those who make 
laws not those who enforce them. Now to my own 
affairs.' 

As he spoke, he went to the drawer and took out a 
key, unlocked the iron safe, and after fumbling among 
his papers, finally drew out the forged will, laid it on 
the table, lighted another candle, and read it from be- 
ginning to end, without pausing, until his eye rested on 
the names of the witnesses. * George Wilkins, Wil- 
liam Higgs,' muttered he ; * George Wilkins ? George 
Wilkins ? — ay, George Wilkins : God ! how I wish 
you had your throat cut ! ' He folded the paper, placed 
it in front of him, and resting his two elbows on the 
table, leaned his head between his hands, and seemed 
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to read the endorsement. But other thoughts were in 
his mind. 

' Yes he 's dead ; dead, in his coffin, in his vault, 
with the damp earth over him. He can^t come back. 
He at least can't cross me. I wish one other was with 
him ; I 've got his name as a witness, and if he were 
dead, and I could prove it — the law is kind — it would 
let me do without him.' He rose, went to the safe, and 
feeling in one of the pigeon holes^ drew out a large 
Spanish knife. He held the blade to the light, and 
seemed in deep thought. He tried the point on the 
end of his finger. His teeth unconsciously became 
set, his nostril expanded, his dark eyes shone like jet, 
and he clenched the knife with a firm, strong grasp. 
But almost at the same instant he relaxed his hand, and 
shook his head, muttering : * No, no; it 's too perilous.' 
Replacing the knife, he locked the safe and took out 
the key. 

'It wo'n'tdo; it wo'n't do!' said he, shutting his 
eyes, as if to keep out some fancy that would rise. 
* Blood may come of it some day ; but not now. But 
he has altered strangely. He 's as wild and fierce as a 
tiger. He even begins to threaten. Let him look to 
himself! George Wilkins, I say look to yourself! I 
have you in my gripe ; and go on you shall, step by 
step, until the law has separated you from the only one 
who stood between you and crime. Once rid of her, 
once where I will sink you, then betray me if you dare ! 
Ha! ha! ha!' 

Vol. I. 14 • 
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Bolton laughed as he spoke; but God grant th^t 
such laughs may be few ! It made even the long-legged 
clerk stop his ears and thrust his nose an inch nearer 
the dingy page in front of him ; and it rang through 
the room so strangely, that it seemed to the attorney 
that another voice had taken it up, and was echoing it 
He stopped and listened ; but all was silent. Taking 
up the will, he thrust it in his pocket ; and putting on 
his hat and cloak, went into the other office. 

* You may go, Tom.' 

Tom waited to hear no more. He darted from his 
desk ; clutched up a small basket in which he usually 
brought his dinner ; grabbed a ragged cap ; blew out 
his candle, and dashed through the dark entry, as if 
fully persuaded that the devil was at his heels. As this 
was the ordinary manner in which that young gentle- 
man took his departure, it excited no surprise in the 
attorney, who waited until the noise of his steps had 
died away, then returned to his own room, and bring- 
ing the light into the outer office, extinguished it and 
went out, shutting and locking the door after him. 

He now directed his steps toward the upper part of 
the city, following a narrow street until he came to a 
great thoroughfare, where he joined the crowd which 
poured along it in the direction in which he wished to 
go. He was so engrossed with his own thoughts that 
he did not observe several persons who spoke to him, 
and who, struck by his unusual air, turned to look after 
him when he had passed them. Had this not been the 
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case, it is probable tbat he would have remarked a man 
loitering slowly behind him accelerating his pace when 
he quickened his ; now stopping to gaze in a shop win- 
dow, now at the corner of a street, now lagging to read 
some illuminated sign ; but always with his eye on 
him ; and always preserving the same relative distance 
between them. Bolton at last turned into a side street, 
and before he had gone a hundred yards the man was 
at his side. 

^ A fine night. Sir,' said he. 

Bolton looked at him, made some remark in reply, 
and slackened his pace to permit him to pass. The 
man however seemed to have no intention to do so. 
The attorney then pushed on, but the stranger did the 
same. At length Bolton stopped and said : 

* If you have any business with me, name it. If not, 
pursue your course and leave me to pursue mine. I 
will not be dogged in this manner.' 

' For the matter of that,* replied the stranger, * the 
street is free to every body ; and if I happen to go in 
the same direction that you do, or to walk fast or slow, 
or to stop when you do, I suppose there is no law to 
regulate my pace or my pauses, or to prevent my walk- 
ing wherever I please. You must know that. You 
are a lawyer I believe.' 

' You have the devil's own coolness,' replied Bolton, 
with a sneer. ' I *11 do you that justice.' 

* Then I 'm in luck ; for I 'm the first that ever got 
it at your hands,' replied the stranger. 
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Had there been light sufficient for the man who 
uttered this sarcasm to have seen the expression that 
passed over the attorney's face ; the black eye lighten 
up until it seemed to glow with a red heat ; the com- 
pressed lips, which trembled in spite of him ; the 
clutched fingers ; he would not have stood there so care- 
lessly without dreaming of harm, and might have wish- 
ed his last words unsaid. * Your name 's Bolton/ con- 
tinued he. * You are a lawyer ; and if you are nothing 
worse, I wrong you, that 's all.' 

* My name is Bolton,' said the other ; ' well, what 
then ? ' 

' You see that I knew you ; and of course you may 
well suppose that I had some motive for following you.' 

* Well, what is it ? I can't spend the night in the 
street,* said the lawyer, sharply. 

' You 've made many others do so,' said the stranger, 
coldly. ' You should not turn up your nose at the 
broth which you have ladled out so often for them.' 

Bolton made no reply, but stood stock still. The 
stranger, after hesitating a moment, demanded bluntly: 

' Do you know one George Wilkins ? ' 

* I do.' 

* And are mixed up with most of his concerns?' 
'What's that to you?' demanded Bolton. The 

other paid no attention to the question, but asked : 

* Are you acquainted with his wife? ' 
' I never saw her.* 

* And do n't know that she 's left him ? ' 
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'No.' 

* Nor where she's gone to? — nor who she went 
with ? ' 

' No/ said Bolton, sternly : * I do n*t know the 
woman ; never saw her. I suppose she went off be- 
cause she found some one whom she liked better than 
her husband. Find Atm, and he Ml tell you what you 
want to know. Women will do these things ; and she 
I suppose is no better than the rest of them.' 

The stranger clenched his fist ; but before he had 
made up his mind whether to strike the lawyer to the 
.ground or not, the attorney had turned his back upon 
him, and was hurrying along the street. 

He kept on at a rapid pace until he came to the 
house lately occupied by Mr. Crawford. He walked 
past it once or twice, with a strange feeling of fear 
' and irresolution. The whole house appeared deserted, 
and the windows were closed, except one in the upper 
story, where a dim light was burning. The street 
was so quiet and lonely that it seemed to bring home 
to him a sense of guilt which he had not experienced 
until then. He fancied that he saw the figure of the 
old man standing at his own door to guard it against 
him, and looking at him with such an expression of 
reproach and warning, that it made his heart sink. 
But he was not a man to give way to idle fancies. 
Hurrying up the steps, he rang the bell. The sum- 
mons was answered by the red-eared man-servant, who 
in his usual manner, opened the door just wide ew^x^^^ 
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to permit his head to be seen from behind it, and in 
further pursuance of the same usual custom, looked 
at the person on the outside, and demanded who he 
was, and what he wanted. ' I wish to see Miss Craw- 
ford,' replied Bolton. 

* You do, do you ? Well you can't,' replied the 
servant, positively. ' The old gentleman 's just under 
ground ; the young lady 's most done up, and wo'n't 
see nobody; and none of the rest on us feels like 
entertain in' visiters.' 

Bolton deliberated for a moment upon the eiqpe- 
diency of kicking the man ; but as the door was be» 
tween him and that part of the servant's person which 
is usually the theatre of such performances, he merely 
bade him, in a sharp tone, to * go to his mistress and 
to tell her that Mr. Bolton was there, and mast speak 
to her on matters of business;' at the same time 
insinuating that if he did n't move rapidly he might 
be prevailed upon to assist him. Although the ser- 
vant was a fat man, and fat men are neither swifl nor 
active, yet the idea of receiving the promised aid 
touched his pride ; for he disappeared forthwith, and 
in an incredibly short space of time returned, and told 
the attorney that the young lady would see him. 

The room into which he was conducted was large, 
and furnished in the most costly manner. Pier glasses, 
divans, and couches of rich silk ; tables, and orna- 
ments of various kinds, showed that its former occu- 
pant had been lavish in all that could add to the com- 
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fort and beauty of his abode. It was with a mingled 
feeling of triumph and misgiving that the attorney 
muttered to himself, as these things met his view, 
' Mine, mine ; these are mine ! ' At the far end of 
the room, at a small table, sat Helen Crawford in deep 
mourning ; and near her a girl of about her own age, 
engaged in sewing. The young lady half rose as he 
entered ; but her companion went on sewing, and did 
not even raise her head from her work. Miss Craw- 
ford motioned to him to be seated, and without speak- 
ing, waited for him to open his business, which he did 
in a very few words ; and afler having explained the 
object of his visit, he said : * Now, if you please, I 
will read the will.' 

Miss Crawford merely bowed. 

The attorney looked at her companion, who sat 
with her face averted, apparently without attending to 
the conversation. 

'I have no secrets which this person may not hear,' 
said Miss Crawford, interpreting the look correctly. 

The attorney merely bowed, and then, as if nerving 
himself for his task, slowly drew the will from his 
pocket, and spread it open. 

* This is it,' said he, holding it to the light, and 
eyeing her steadily. 

Miss Crawford said nothing; and the lawyer pro- 
ceeded in a slow voice to read the whole. As he 
went on, the color left the cheek of the girl ; and 
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when he had finished, she stood before him like a 
marble statue. 

' Mr. Bolton/ said she, with a calmness that startled 
him, ' that will was never made by my father. I pro- 
nounce it to be a forgery ; and I *U prove it so. The 
money and lands might all have gone ; but to sully the 
pure name of my mother, to brand my father, and 
stamp infamy on myself, is what I will never submit 
to. The proof of ray mother's marriage and of my 
own birth is too clear, and upon it I pronounce that 
will to be a forgery.' 

* Miss Crawford,' replied the attorney, in a seriout 
tone, ' I can make all allowance for disappointed ex- 
pectation ; but these are grave charges.' 

' I know them to be such ; and yet I repeat them,' 
said she ; ' that paper I pronounce to be no will of 
my father's. It has either been altered or forged.' 

* There 's the signature,' replied Bolton, somewhat 
daunted at firmness and energy from a quarter where 
he expected none, and which made him desirous, if 
possible, of convincing her before he went away. 
* You can tell whether it is your father's.' He reached 
the paper toward her. * The will was executed on 
the tenth day of August last.' 

' The girl took it and scrutinized the signature ; 
and so like was it, that she felt that she might be wrong. 

Slowly and half-unconsciously she read the formal 
attestation clause, until she came to the names of the 
witnesses, * William Higgs, George Wilkins.' 
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As she pronounced these names, the girl at her 
side started from her seat and threw a hurried glance 
at the paper. She was not observed, however, by 
either ; and the attorney continued : 

* The will was executed on the tenth day of August 
last. These men, William Higgs and George Wil- 
kins, were present at the time, and saw it, and will 
swear to it when it is necessary.' 

The other girl now rose from her chair, went 
directly to the table and took the paper from the hand 
of the attorney. She did not look at the body of th6 
will, but only at the signatures of the witnesses. 

She placed it quietly on the table when she had 
done so, and took her seat ; but her face was like that 
of a corpse ; and had the others been less interested 
in what was going on, they might have observed that 
though her head was bent over her work, she was 
doing nothing. ^ Her hands were clasped together, and 
her features were convulsed as if with intense paki. 
She remained silent, and did not alter her position 
until the attorney had finished his business and was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A FEW nights after the occurrences narrated in the 
last chapter, Lucy was sitting alone in the drawing- 
room. Since the lawyer's visit, her fears and misgiT- 
ings respecting her husband's connection with that will, 
were working their way into her very life. Her cheek 
grew hollow and thin, and her eyes larger, deeper, and 
more dazzling; she became restless and uneasy. 
Sometimes she started from her seat, and walked with 
disordered steps, up and down the room, until it seemed 
to strike her, that this strange conduct would attract 
observation ; and then she would resume her seat in 
silence. At other times, she wandered listlessly about 
the house, apparently with no other object than the 
vain hope, that change of place might bring change 
of thought. And when, recollecting the heavy afflic- 
tion which had lately befallen Miss Crawford, she en- 
deavored to cheer her, there was something so mourn- 
ful and despairing in her manner, and in the tones 
which seemed to well from a broken heart, that it 
made Miss Crawford even more sad than before ; and 
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after an effort of this kind, Lucy would often sink into 
gloomy silence, and remain so for hours. Even the 
servants noticed her altered appearance, and hinted to 
each other that ' there was a screw loose somewhere/ 
and that * all was not as it should be/ with her. 

Her imagination was teeming with suspicions re- 
specting her husband, that made her sick at heart. 
She tried to keep them out, but they would intrude. 
She fancied him hand-cuffed, a felon, dragged through 
the streets, with a crowd following at his heels, hooting 
and pointing at him, with hisses, groans, and execra- 
tions. The number seemed to increase the more she 
thought of it. They came from all quarters, in multi- 
tudes that had no end ; until all about him, house-tops, 
windows, steps and side walks were swarming with a 
countless throng of faces. Then the scene changed to 
a court of justice, and Jte was arraigned there for trial. 
It was crowded from floor to ceiling; but all were 
against him. Every eye burned with fury ; every 
tongue uttered a menace. None pitied him — not one ! 
And there he was, shrinking and crouching before the 
eye of the multitude, and looking imploringly at her, 
to help him — and she could not ! And at the bottom 
of all was that will. She pressed back her hair, and 
gazed eagerly around the room. She would have 
sworn that she heard his voice ; but it was ail fancy. 
She trimmed the lights, and drew nearer the fire, for 
she was very lonely. 

The door-bell rang. The servant crept slowly 
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through the entry, and spoke to some one. Then he 
came to the room-door; opened it, and thrusting in 
his head, said that a man was asking for some one, and 
he guessed it must be her, and wanted to know if he 
should let him in. 

Lucy nodded ; and in a moment after a heavy step 
sounded in the entry, and a large man entered. He 
was dressed in a rough great-coat, with a broad-brimmed ^ 
hat drawn over his eyes, so that it completely concealed 
his face. He walked to the middle of the room, looked 
irresolutely about him, then went to where the light 
shone full in his face, took off his hat, and stood still 
without speaking. 

The girl watched him without a word, until he raised 
his hat, and then said sadly, and with more of disap- 
pointment than surprise in her tone : 

' So, it 's you. Jack Phillips ? ' 

* Yes, Lucy,' replied the young man, gravely : * I came 
here, I scarcely know why. I went to your house and 
found you gone ; and George either could n't or 
would n't tell where you were. I 've searched for 
you, all over ; and by the merest chance saw you here 
as I was passing. I was afraid you might be in want, 
or trouble, and I could n't bear the thought of that. 
But you seem quite comfortable,' said he, looking 

about the richly-furnished room. 

* _ 

* Yes, for a time I am,' said Lucy. * The young 

lady who lives here has been very kind to me. But I 
shall soon be where I can earn my own bread. With 
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a will, Jack, there 's always a way ; and I will earn an 
honest living, if I work my fingers to the bone ! ' 

Phillips shook his head ; for he saw how thin her 
face was, how dark, and deep, and glowing were her 
eyes ; he observed the bright and feverish glow of her 
cheek ; and a foreboding crossed him, that her hour of 
toil was drawing to its close. 

* But can't 1 help you in any way, Lucy ? * inquired 
he earnestly. * You know I would slave like a dog to 
do it. I need n't tell you that.' 

The girl approached him, and laying her hand on 
his arm, and sinking her voice, said : ' Jack, I have 
something on my mind which has been wearing away 
my life by inches. I wanted to speak to some one 
about it, but I was afraid. I could n't trust it with 
them,* said she, pointing as if to the other occupants 
of the house, ' and least of all to her — the young lady, 
I mean — but I 'II tell you,' She looked about her, as 
if fearful of being overheard, and spoke almost in a 
whisper ; 

' You must n't breathe it to a soul. I need n't re- 
peat to you the difficulties between George and myself. 
You 've seen a great deal,' said she, half choking in 
the effort to conceal her agitation, but you have 'nt 
seen all. You must n't come here again.* It will be 
the worse for me if you do. It 's no freak,' said she, 
quickly, observing an expression as of pain in his face ; 
but it was about you that we quarrelled. He had sus- 
picions of me, which I never dreamed of. They were 
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hard to bear ; but be was in earnest in them ; and yon 
were the man he was jealous of.' 

' Me ! ' exclaimed Phillips, * and did he tell you this 1 * 

* Yes, he did/ replied Lucy, earnestly, ' and in such 
a way that I hope I may rest in my coffin before I hear 
him speak so again/ The tears gushed to her eyes 
but she dashed them off, and went on. ' I only men- 
tion this, that you may know why I will not see you 
again. You are the truest friend I ever had ; but I 
will not lay myself open to suspicion ; nor shall there 
be even the shadow of a cause for slander. George 
was mad, I believe, or he would not have struck me. 
He was bad enough, often, but he never did that till 
then. I wish it had killed me at once ! ' 

Phillips scarcely breathed as he listened. Every 
feature of his face was bloodless, and his lips were 
firmly set together. The girl went on without no- 
ticing it. 

* Some one was at the bottom of all this, and there 's 
one whom I suspect — a man named Bolton. From 
the time that George first fell in with him, all has 
gone wrong. He has grown poor, and his disposition 
has become changed. He never goes to the office of 
that man but he leaves it worse than he went. I've 
heard things about that lawyer, too, that make my blood 
run cold. They're always here,' said she, pressing 
her hand on her forehead, ' and I can't get rid of them. 
He came here two nights since, with a will which was 
to strip Miss Crawford of every thing she has in the 
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world, and give it to himself. It was signed by her 
father ; and there were two witnesses — George Wil- 
kins and William Higgs/ said she, in a low tone. * They 
saw him sign it, and will swear to it.' 

She paused and pressed her hand painfully on her 
side ; and Phillips could hear distinctly the rapid pulsa- 
tion of her heart. * Yes, that 's what they are to do. 
They are to swear to that,^ continued she, trembling 
as she spoke ; ' but there 's something worse than all 
that. Neither of them ever saw him sign it. As true 
as I stand here, they did not ! ' 

* Good God ! ' exclaimed Phillips. 

* It 's true ! before the God of heaven it 's true ! I 
say it — J, the wife of one of them. I know it, and I 
could prove it ! * exclaimed the girl, wildly. * Perhaps 
I ought to ; for the young lady saved my life, and the 
very bread I eat is hers. It almost chokes me when I 
think of him. But Jack, when I married him, I swore 
before God to love, honor, and cherish him ; to stand 
by him, when all others deserted him ; and come what 
will, I cannot betray him now. Hear me out,' said 
she, holding up her hand to prevent him from inter- 
rupting her. * Hear me out, while I can speak — God 
only knows how long it will be. Now, you must do 
this for my sake,' said she, speaking so rapidly that he 
could scarcely understand her, and grasping his arm 
with a force which was even painful : * Yo6 must seek 
him out ; track him from street to street, from house 
to house : no matter where or in what places it leads 
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you ; you must follow him up as if your very life de- 
pended on your finding him ; you must not give up till 
you do find him. Tell him all that you know. Tell him 
that Mr. Crawford's will has been forged ; that his name 
is signed to it as a witness ; that there is one who can 
prove that will to be forged, and will ; aye will — say 
that. That may have some weight, if nothing else 
will. If that fails, keep him away ; shut him up, drag 
him off — any thing ; any thing ! — only do not let 
him have that heavy sin on his soul. The bare thought 
of what may happen to him is killing me. There is a 
weight htrty said she, laying her hand on her heart, 
^ that is dragging me down to the grave. I have spoken 
openly to you ; more so perhaps than I ought to have 
spoken ; but you are my only friend now. You may 
be able to save him when I cannot, though God knows, 
I would drop down dead on this very spot if I could 1 
There, now go ; you 've heard all. Learn what you 
can, and let me know. Do n't come yourself; but 
write. I cannot tell you what to do or how to set 
about it. In that you must judge for yourself: but 
you must not fail ! There, go, go I ' said she, half 
pushing him to the door ; ' make haste, and I will thank 
you to the last day of ray life, and on my bended knees 
I will bless you and pray for you ! ' 
^ Phillips hesitated, and then said : 

* Well Lucy, for your sake, I will see what I can do : 
but d — m him I I think the State-prison the best 
place for him! If I had him here,' exclaimed hej 
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denching his fist, ' I 'd break every bone in his infernal 
carcass I ' 

Having thus given vent to his anger^ he went through 
the entry, and out of the door, without even looking 
back. He set out, determined to find Wilkins; to 
discover how he was connected with the lawyer in this 
transaction; and if the fears of his wife were just, 
either by persuasion or menace, to keep him from im- 
plicating himself more deeply. If he failed in this, 
he intended to go directly to the lawyer, discover to 
him. what he knew, and then to threaten him with dis- 
grace and punishment, if he persisted in his attempt 
to establish the will. But all this depended on the 
fact of its being a forgery. He had no proof of that, 
except the bare word of a poor, half-distracted girl. 
Yet he believed her without hesitation, and did not 
scruple to act upon her words as if they were estab- 
lished beyond a doubt. 

* She sha'n't say she has nH one friend, while I 
live ! ' muttered he, as he went through the street. 
* Poor Lucy I God help her ! she might have got a 
wiser head, but not a more willing heart. Yes, poor 
dear broken-hearted little Lucy ! ' exclaimed he, the 
tears filling his eyes as he spoke, ' I 'm afraid it 's youi: 
last wish. I am indeed ; but I '11 do it. I '11 find 
him ; I '11 stand between him and harm, as you would 
have done ; and if he resists persuasion, by G — d I'll 
thrash him within an inch of his life ! ' 

He knew not where to look for Wilkins ; but as the 
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most probable place, directed his steps to his dwelling. 
When he came to it, he found it dark and deserted. 
He went to the door of the room and knocked. There 
was no answer save the ringing echo of his own blows. 
He then called Wilkins by name. 

'What yer kickin' up such a rumpus about?' ' 
yowled a savage voice from a door at the head of 
the stairs, leading to the second story. At the same 
time, a rough head, garnished with a red beard, of 
several days' growth, and bandaged across one eye, 
was thrust out, while the remaining eye, which was 
ominously bruised, by the assistance of a sickly candle, 
was brought to bear upon Phillips. 

* What yer want?* 

* Where 's Wilkins? * demanded he ; * I want him.' 

« 

' You do, do yer ? — well, look for him. I thought 
the house was a-iire ; ' and the head and candle were 
withdrawn simultaneously ; and the door slammed to. 
Phillips thought that it was worse than useless, to 
prosecute further his inquiries in this quarter, and ac- 
cordingly left the house and went straight to one of 
those places which he knew that Wilkins was in the 
habit of frequenting. But wherever he went, his in- 
quiries were fruitless. At some places he had not 
been for more than a week ; at others, the time was 
even longer ; and at none had he stopped within the 
last few days. From all that he could ascertain, it 
seemed doubtful whether Wilkins had been at any of 
his old haunts, since the night on which he had parted 
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with him. One or two persons had met him in the 
streets, within a day or two, but he had appeared so 
savage and morose th^t they pretended not to notice 
him, and passed without greeting him. They all 
spoke of him, as gaunt, haggard, with wasted and 
sunken cheeks, like one who had been on the verge of 
the grave. Farther than this Phillips, could learn 
nothing ; and he now determined to see Higgs (who 
from Lucy's account) was also implicated with him 
and the lawyer. 

He had little difficulty in ascertaining where Higgs 
was. In fact, there were few places, where he was not 
A dozen were mentioned in a breath, where he had 
been seen that day. The last person however had 
left him at * Quagley's Retreat,' within an hour. He 
was greatly improved in appearance ; having, as he 
said, inherited a large amount of property, from a re- 
lative, recently dead. Phillips did not wait to hear the 
end of the man's surmises, as to where his wealth came 
from, and how much it was, and which were as correct 
as the surmises of a man who knows nothing about 
a matter, generally are, but led him and proceeded to 
* duagley's Retreat.' He soon came in sight of the 
flaring light, with its red letters, pointing it out as the 
place to which that gentleman retreated*; but whether, 
when tipsy, or pursued by creditors is a matter of 
flome surmise. 

Without pausing to knock, Phillips opened the door 
and walked in. He was unnoticed by all except the 
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Stunted marker, who stared at him until he had firmly 
established him in his mind 's eye ; and then betook 
himself to the duties of his office. 

Higgs was sitting on a settee in one corner of the 
room ; but so much changed in attire, that Phillips 
did not at first recognize him. His whole dress was 
new, and surprisingly well chosen; plain, neat, with 
no attempt at ^how. In his hand he held a glass of 
some kind of liquor, with which he refreshed himself, 
during the intervals of a very confidential conversatioOi 
which he was holding with Mr. Quagley. It must 
have been strange as well as confidential, for Mr« 
Quagley was completely overcome either by the in- 
formation which was entering his head, or by the 
liquor which had entered his stomach. He nodded 
wisely, and blinked at Mr. Higgs as if an idea was 
kindling in his head, and would soon break out into a 
blaze ; but it smouldered away, and lefl nothing but 
mist. He shook his head, but it was empty ; so he 
took to his liquor in sad silence. 

As soon as Phillips saw Higgs, he went up to him. 
' I scarcely knew you,' said he. 

' That 's strange. Most folks are just beginning to 
know me ; now that I *m in luck's way,* replied Higgs, 
gently raising his glass to his lips, and sipping some of 
its contents. 

' Then the story 's true about your fortune ? ' sai4 
Phillips. 

' Ya — as. I *ve suddenly stept into a small fortin. 
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A respectable elderly gentleman has been keeping 
it for me these' twenty years/ said he, crossing his legs 
deliberately, and holding his tumbler to the light, 
while he ogled its contents ' He died t' other day ; a 
fine old boy he was — that elderly gentleman ; a distant 
sprout of my family. I '11 sport a crape for him, when 
my hat grows shabby. Mr. Quagley, a rum-and-water 
— stiff.' 

* Certingly,' said Mr. Quagley, bowing low ; for his 
civility had redoubled within the last few days. 

* Stop ! ' said Phillips, abruptly ; * you 've had 
enough already. I've that on hand which needs a 
clear head. I 've been looking for you these two 
hours ; so come along.' 

* I 'ra in great demand since the death of my elderly 
relative,' remarked Mr. Higgs, placidly, and without 
moving ; * but what's all this about? Where am I to 
go ? — what for ? — and would n't to-morrow do as 

well ? ' 

' No, it wo'n't,' replied Phillips. * You '11 learn the 
rest soon enough ; come ! ' 

There was something in the stern peremptory man- 
ner of the young man, which impressed Higgs, in 
spite of himself; so he rose, and stretching himself, 
said : 

* Well, if I must, I suppose I must. Mr. Quagley, 
you may let that order for a rum-and-water stand over 
till to-morrow ; or perhaps late this evening. 

Vol. I. 16 
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Mr. duagley bowed low, and placed his hand where 
his heart should have been — on his stomach. 

* Now go on/ said Higgs. 

Phillips led the way into the street; but before 
they had gone many steps, Higgs came to his side, and 
laying aside his usual careless manner, said : 

'Now then, before I move another step, I must 
know where I am going, and for what. I did n't in- 
sist on it there,' said he, pointing toward the place 
which they had just left, because there are things 
which are best known only to two, and this might have 
been one of them, but now I must know more.' 

' This is no place to reveal what I have to say,' re- 
plied Phillips, bluntly. ' It 's a matter of little conse- 
quence to me, but of much to you. You 'd better 
come along. I 'm only going to my rooms. They 're 
not far off, and there '11 be none but ourselves. For 
your sake, I want no listeners.' 

' Go on ! ^ said Higgs : ' but the interest you take 
in me seems to have come on you d — d sudden ! ' 

In silence they crossed the Bowery, and reached one 
of the streets which led to the East river. At the 
door of a neat wooden building Phillips knocked. It 
was opened by a girl who seemed to know him, and 
who, in reply to an inquiry of his, informed him that 
every body was out except herself. Making a gesture 
to Higgs to follow him, he led the way to a room in 
the second story, plainly but comfcnrtably furnished, 
with a cheerful fire burning on the hearth. A small 
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shelf of books stood in one corner ; a clock ticked on 
the mantel-piece ; a few pictures were hung on the walls, 
and every thing wore an air of snugness and comfort. 

Phillips placed a chair for Higgs, who had not utter* 
ed a word since those last mentioned. Higgs sat 
down, and Phillips shutting the room door, drew 
another chair and took a seat facing him, and so near 
to him that their knees nearly touched. 

' Still Higgs did not speak ; but waited for him to 
go on. 

* I will come to the point at once/ said Phillips. 

* Do ! ' replied Higgs. ^ 

Phillips got up ; trimmed the lamp which stood on 
the table, and, as if by accident, drew it so that its 
light fell full in the face of his guest. 

* First, I want a piece of information,' said he. 
' Where 's Wilkins t ' 

* I do n't know,' replied Higgs, laconically, and 
weighing every question before he answered it. 

* When did you sec him last? ' 

* I do n't remember.' 
' Nor, where ? ' 
'No.' 

' Can't you tell me where I can find him?' inquired 
Phillips, earnestly. ' It was principally on his account 
that I wanted you. It will be worse both for you and 
him, if I do n't find him soon. Worse than he and 
you dream of.' 

'If that's all you want/ said Higgs, coldly, 'you 
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might have asked it in the street. I could have told 
there, as much as I 've told you here.' 

' That was not all/ replied Phillips. * You shall 
hear the rest at once. A few days ago a gentleman in 
this city died, leaving a large property, and an only 
daughter, who would by law have inherited it. A day 
or two after ^he death of that gentleman, a lawyer 
called at the house of that daughter and claimed the 
property as his, and declared that girl to be penniless. 
He brought with him a will to support his claim ; a 
will signed by the gentleman, giving his property to 
that lawyer, and stripping his daughter of all she had. 
This will was witnessed by two men, who are to swear 
that they saw it signed by that gentleman. The 
names of those two men are George Wilkins and Wil- 
liam Higgs; the lawy^, Reuben Bolton. Perhaps 
you understand now what I want, and why I could n't 
speak out in the street.' 

Phillips watched the face of his listener with intense 
anxiety whilst he was speaking; but not a muscle 
moved ; not the slightest alteration took place in look 
or color; and when he paused, Higgs gazed in the 
fire, as if in deep thought. At last he said quietly, and 
without replying to Phillips's last words : * yes, I re- 
member something of the kind ; Wilkins and I hap- 
pened to be in Bolton's office, when an old man was 
making his will, and he asked us to witness it. I for- 
get the old fellow's name. It was Crawley or Craw- 
man, or some such name. I did n't know till now 
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what he 'd done with his cash. It was d — d hard to 
cut the girl off in that way ; ' and again Higgs gazed in 
the fire in deep thought. 

' Then he did sign it ! ' exclaimed Phillips, starting 
to his feet. * To be sure he did/ replied Higgs j * I 
saw him.' 

* And it is n't forged ? ' demanded Phillips, speaking 
with the greatest rapidity. 

* Forged ! ' exclaimed Higgs : * if it 's forged, he 
forged it himself. Why, who sai/s it is ? * 

* One who is willing to swear to it, and will. Those 
are the very words which that person used to me, at 
the same time begging me to try every means to pre- 
vent the witnesses from endeavoring to establish it as 
detection and punishment were certain.' 

* Did that person know the young lady — what 's her 
name ? ' asked Higgs, calmly. 

* Miss Crawford.' 

* Ah ! Crawford ! that 's it ; that was the old man's 
name. Was that person acquainted with Miss Craw- 
ford ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* Perhaps a friend of hers ? * suggested Higgs, in the 
same quiet manner. 

*I know she was,' replied Phillips. * Well, what of it ? ' 

* Pshaw ! do n't you see it all ? ' exclaimed he, rising 
from his chair. * It 's a trick of the girl to prevent 
our appearing to prove that will. She would scare us.. 
What a fool I ' 
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The red blood rushed into Phillips's face. He knew 
little of law, and the thing seemed plausible. Could 
he have been duped, and by Lucy ? Lucy had been 
deceived herself; he was sure of it. That there was 
no fraud on the part of Bolton, he felt sure ; for the 
whole conduct of Higgs had been quiet and self-pos- 
sessed. There had been none of the embarrassment 
attendant on detected guilt; and especially of guilt 
which involved so severe a pui^ishment. He was con- 
vinced that the feelings of Lucy had been worked on 
by the arts of Miss Crawford, until they had led her 
astray. But how to undeceive her ! 

* That Miss Crawford 's a deep one,* said Higgs, 
after a pause of some duration. * How the devil could 
she find out that you knew us, and set you to work 
at us ? ' 

* That was easy. There happened to be a person in 
the house who knew all three of us. She accidentally 
learned the names of the witnesses, knew me, and 
asked ipe to see you and Wilkins. Whi/ she thinks it 
forged, is more than . can tell.' 

* Who was she ? ' inquired Higgs. 

* No matter who,' replied Phillips; * I am not bound 
to secresy, but I shall keep her name to myself.' 

Higgs nodded acquiescence ; and after humming a 
low tune to himself for a few moments, asked if he 
had any thing farther to say ; and receiving an answer 
in the negative, he wished him good night, and with- 
drew. 
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It was a bright sunlight aflernoon ; and the golden 
sunbeams came flooding into the windows of the attor- 
ney's office, forcing their glad light through the dingy 
panes, and over tables, books and walls. It was a rich 
warm sunshine, such as cheers the heart. Thousands 
of little motes, the very dust of the earth, were revel- 
ling in its beams; rising and falling, dancing, whirl- 
ing hither and thither, up and down, and sporting like 
things glad of life. The old room had a cheerful look 
that was not natural to it. The very spiders that had 
nestled in its crevices for months, startled at the strong 
light, stole off to dark corners, and doubling them- 
selves into knots, seemed to wonder what was to come 
next. High in the heavens rode that sun, and over all 
came its glorious rays, shining in crack and cranny ; 
over ruined house-tops and in damp, dark court-yards, 
brightening the homes of the wretched, and gilding 
the graves of the dead. How many were revelling in 
its beams ! The rich and the poor ; the sick and the 
healthful ; the strong and the feeble. It was a glad 
sun to each ; and it shone alike on all. G^\4 <^<^x:^\ 
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not buy it ; poverty could not exclude it. It is one of 
God's gifls, of which he allovys no mon&poly. It is to 
cheer the path of all, and to serve too oflen as fire and 
raiment for the poor. • 

It doubtless had its effect upon the attorney *s clerk, 
who was lolling out at one of the windows, regaling 
himself with a prospect of two brick walls, and a dis- 
tant view of a dead tree, which formed the back-ground 
of a narrow alley. He seemed uncommonly merry, 
and not a little inclined to mischief. He ran his eye 
up and down the stone-wall opposite ; examined the 
dead tree ; but nothing offered worthy of attention, 
He then rose, and deliberately threw several pieces of 
coal over unknown house-tops, whose jagged chimneys 
frowned upon the yard, in the hope that the jingling of 
broken glass might follow as an indication that this on- 
slaught upon some unseen window had been success- 
ful. Being disappointed in this, and having caught 
sight of a small baby in a distant window, he was in 
the act of producing several violent contortions of 
countenance, for the desirable purpose of reducing the 
said baby to tears, when he was called to himself by a 
sharp application from behind, which felt as if it might 
have come from a foot. The clerk jerked in his head 
to see who had favored him with this abrupt summons. 

*Oh! you are at home, my burster, are you? I 
thought I 'd knock and inquire.' 

This speech came from a stunted boy with a square 
mouth, who was leaning leisurely against the back of 
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a chair. A small cap was stuck'jauntily on the side of 
his head, and one hand was resting on his hip, the 
other being fully occupied in holding in the slack of his 
trousers, which, owing to his having been busily en- 
gaged in other matters, had got considerably the start 
of him in size. 

* Where 's the Boss ? ' said he, after pausing a mo- 
ment to enjoy the surprise of the clerk. * I want him.* 

' Hats off is manners ; caps off is manners too,' re- 
plied Tom, saluting the side of the boy's head with a 
small ruler, which sent the cap to the far end of the 
office. 

The stunted marker was too much accustomed to 
scuffles and blows, not to be prepared for all emergen- 
cies of that nature ; and the clerk was too much de- 
lighted at the prospect of a recreation of any kind to 
care much in what shape it came. So after descri- 
bing several circles around each other, brandishing 
their fists and elbows in the usual attitudes recognized 
by standard authorities, by way of showing their sci- 
ence, at it they went, rough-and-tumble, over the floor, 
upsetting chairs, desks and table; scattering papers 
and bringing down clouds of dust which had slept 
undisturbed for years. While the battle was at its 
height a man's step in the lower passage caught the ear 
of both bojrs. 

* By thunder ! it 's the Boss ! ' cried the clerk ; 
* jump up quick ; put the chairs up, while I fix the 
papers and tables. Bustle ! bustle ! ' 
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The apprehension of the clerk was one in which 
the boy fully sympathized. The battle ceased in* 
stantly, and by dint of the united efforts of the two, 
the office had resumed its usual appearance. The 
clerk was reading violently, and the stunted marker, 
though somewhat heated, was modestly sitting on a 
chair in one corner, with his cap resting on his knees, 
when the door opened, and Bolton walked in. 

When he saw the boy he stopped and looked at him^ 
as much as to ask what he wanted, for few people 
called there without an object. 

The boy understood the look, and recovering some- 
thing of his usual effrontery^ asked, though without 
rising from his chair : 

* Are you the Governor ? cos if you are, I 've got 
somelhin' for you. If you ai'n't^ I 'U wait till he 
comes.' 

* My name is Bolton, if you want me,' replied the 
attorney, eyeing him with some surprise. 

The boy took off his cap and lelt in the lining, from 
beneath which he drew a letter. 

' Reuben Bolton, Esquire, Lawyer at Law, etc., 
etc./ jsaid he, reading the superscription. ^ Is that 
you?' 

'Yes.' 

* Very well ; then you can take it,' said he, reaching 
it out from where he sat. ' It came from a gen'leman, 
named Higgs ; and he wants an answer ; so just be 
spry in reading it, will you ? cos I 'm in a hurry.' 
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Having thus delivered himself, the boy thrust a 
thumb in each pocket of his jacket, and commenced 
whistling with a shrillness which caused the attorney, 
afler a vain attempt to look him into silence, to hurry 
into the back room and shut the door. 

No sooner was the door shut than the clerk turned 
to the boy with an approving grin, and asked : 

* What 's your name ? ' 

* Charles Draddy, Esquire,' responded the other, 
breaking off his tune only to answer, and then re- 
suming it as vehemently as ever. 

' Well, you are a great one, you are,* said Tom, 
strengthening his remarks with an encouraging nod : 
* There ai'n't many would a-dared to have whistled at 
him as you did. He 's a snorter when he 's riz.' 

* Pshaw 1 ' replied the stunted marker ; ' he ai'n't 
nothin', he ai'n't; but if you could only see Dick 
White when he 's tight up ; or Lankey Jim, arter four 
cock-tails, and a rum-and-water, quite weak — that 's 
all ; only see them, and you would n't even look at the 
chops of that 'ere 'spectable gen'leman in the other 
room. My eyes ! he ai'n't nothin' to them. Oh ! no. 
Git out ! ' 

Having given vent to his admiration of the two 
gentleman just mentioned, he resumed his whistling, 
from which no observation of the clerk could induce 
him to desist, and who could obtain no other reply to 
all his questions than a nod, a wink, or a shrug of the 
shoulders. 
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In a short time Bolton opened the door and beck- 
oned the boy to come in. 

* Do you know Mr. Higgs ? ' 
The boy nodded. 

' Well ? ' 

* Do n't I ? ' said the boy. * I guess I do.' 

* When will you see him ? ' 

' When I go back. He 's waiting where I come 
from.' 

Bolton drew out his watch, looked at the hour, put 
it back in his pocket, took up a piece of paper as if to 
write ; then threw it down, and said : 

'Tell him to be here in two hours; that's all. 
Go.' 

Notwithstanding the boy's natural efirontery there 
was something in the stern, peremptory manner of the 
lawyer so different from what he had been accustomed 
to, that he shut the door, and lefl the office without 
remark ; unless a jerk, with which he favored the hair 
of the clerk as he went out, might be viewed in the 
light of a passing observation. Having got in the en- 
try, he gave vent to one or two unearthly yells, went 
through the intricacies of a dance somewhat between 
a Scotch reel and a nautical horn-pipe, delivered him- 
self of one or two other frivolities of an extraordinary 
nature, and then quietly walked down stairs and took 
the shortest route to ' Quagley's Retreat,' where he 
expected to find Mr. Higgs. 
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No sooner wtiB the boy gone, tharriBolUm took up 
thenote and read it again. It was-paradoximd enough, 
lUidr worded 'With the .elegance -peooliar to the gentle- 
man who wrote it. '■ It ran thus : 

'Dear Sir: I'm afraid your oake 's dough. I 
think we are «m6ked. If we are, we 're dished too, 
mnd there 'b an end of it But perhaps it was only a 
ietch, and I'm hallooing before I 'm hurt. If so, all 
he got out of me wo'n't increase his wisdom much. 
I want to see you. When can I ? Send me word by 
the bearer. 

'* William Hicrais.' 



* ■ 



Unintelligible as this was^ it was sufficient to drive 
the blood from the cheek of the lawyer. 'Atiother 
blow too, on the back of what ceroe torday ! ' muttered 
he. ' Can it be that I am to fail^ now ! I, who have 
hatched so much mischief, threaded so many dangers! 
— I, who have walked firmly where other men trem- 
bled ; who never feared man nor God nor law ? — r./> 
to fail now ! ' 

He looked suspiciously about faimi as if the very 
walls might tell tales. Could they have spoken he 
might well have feared ; for many a dark plot, many a 
scene of sorrow and of sin would they have disclosed. 
Men would have been astounded to think that a single 
individual j flesh and blood- like themselves, could have 
wbrked sot much harm. "Men> who had once beea rich 
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crept away from there beggars ; and females who, glad 
and unsuspecting of heart, had accidentally fallen in 
his way, had gradually grown poorer and poorer, un- 
til stripped of every thing, in very desperation they had 
become outcasts, without hope, and beyond redemp- 
tion. Ruin, starvation, crime and death followed in 
the wake of that single man, like jackals on the track 
of a beast of prey. But he had long since become 
callous. He had dealt so long in crime that he 
thought the rest of the world like himself; that to plot, 
to deceive, and to beggar was the aim of all. 

Within two hours afler the departure of the boy 
Higgs made his appearance. Nodding familiarly to 
the clerk, whom he had never seen before, he went to 
the door of the back-room, opened it, entered and 
closed it after him. 

The Attorney pointed to a chair, and no sooner was 
he seated, than he took up his note and handed it to 
him. 

' What does it mean ? ' demanded he. ' It 's a riddle 
which I can't solve.' ' 

' Is the young gentleman in the outer office in your 
confidence,' inquired Mr. Higgs, in reply to the ques- 
tion. ' He ai'n't in mine, and I do n't want him to be.' 

Bolton got up and spoke a few words to Tom, who 
nodded, and taking his hat, went out. 

' He 's gone for an hour at least,' said he, returning 
and seating, himself ' Now about the letter.' Higgs 
could be as concise and clear . as any one when he 
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thought fit ; and he now gave an account of his inter- 
view with Phillips, detailing the conversation word for 
word. 

The Attorney listened without a single remark or a 
single question. The statement was so full yet con- 
cise, so plain and straight-forward, that it left nothing 
nntold ; and Bolton for the first time knew the charac- 
ter of the man whom he had to deal with, and the 
cause of the implicit confidence with which Wilkins 
had recommended him, and which he appeared to feel 
in his abilities. 

* That 's all,' said Higgs, as he finished. ' If I talk- 
ed an hour I could tell no more.' 

Saying this, he leaned back in the chair, and folding 
his arms, watched the countenance of the lawyer with 
a keen inquisitive eye. 

' Did he give you no hint who this woman was ? ' 

Higgs shook his head. 

* Have you no suspicions ? ' 

* None.' 

' Can it be a trick of this girl's to drive us off? If 
so, it is flimsy enough. This Phillips might have lied 
too.' 

Higgs shook his head. * Phillips wo'n't lie. I know 
that much. When he 's wrong it 's because he 's de- 
ceived himself. All of us may be at times. If this is 
a trick, he do n't know it. 

* Then Mr. Higgs,' said Bolton, in a low, calm voice, 
which contrasted strongly with the excited manner in 
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wbiieh he had hitherto spoken, and becoming pale and 
red in the same instant : * Wilkins must, have betrayed 
us.' 

Hi|^8 did not answer for some time. Then he 
said : I do n't believe it. He 's not the man to blow 
on a comrade. He g^ strange freaks, and is as mad 
as a bedlamite at times, but neyer mad enough for that. 
He knows me too well to do that/ said he, sternly. 
And ■ again, the attorney saw in his face that cold, 
savfige expression whiph had once before made his 
flesh creep. ' No, no ; no fear of that. But I 'm pujE- 
ded, I must confess.' There was a dead pause, in 
which these two confederates sat looking each other in 
the eyes. 

' You understand the law,' said Higgs at last ; ' I 
do n't. Let me hear the will ; perhaps I may think of 
something which do n't strike you.' 

Bolton got the will, and sitting down, read it from 
beginning to end. 

* That 's airright in law, is it ? ' demanded Higgs. 
Bolton nodded. 

' Cuts her off without a copper 1 ' 

* She '11 have nothing.' 

' Then ho^ can she law it ? Law is n't made for 
poor people.' 

* Perhaps she has friends who will stand by her.' 

* 'T'ain't the way of the world, they stand by people 
who are going into fortius, not out of 'em,' said Higgs. 
He took up a roll of paper and commenced drumming 
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with it on the table, while the attorney, usually so 
shrewd and ready, stood in front of him with his eyes 
fixed on his face, as if he expected to find in his cold 
unmoved features some indication of the thoughts at 
work in his brain. 

' Illegitimate, illegitimate,' muttered he. ' That I 
suppose is all gammon.' 

Bolton looked at him with a sharp, cautious, irreso- 
lute eye, but did not answer, 

' That 's enough ; need n't say a word more,' said 
^^SS^f reading the glance. 'I suspected as much. 
Another little item in the general bill. But I don't 
see the use of it. Suppose she is a bastard ? What 
then ? How does it help you ? 

* A natural child canU inherit' 

* Well, suppose she can't ? Can you 7 ' 

*No, not without the will,' replied Bolton. * But 
once prove to her that she cannot gain, even though I 
do not, and there will be no object in her contesting 
the matter. There 's no other next of kin, for she was 
the only relative he had on earth. If I proved her ille- 
gitimacy I would then pretend to feel for her desolate sit- 
uation, and make her a present of ten thousand or so ; 
that would effectually keep her quiet ; for she would 
know that by proving I had no right to her father's 
property, she would also prove I had no right to the 
money which I had so generously handed over to her.' 

' There 's a good deal in that,' said Higgs, rubbing 
his hands as if he fully appreciated the merits of the 
Vol. I. 17» 
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scheme. ' But can yoa convince her 7 Some women 
are awful incredulous ; and if you can't keep h^ quiet, 
can you satisfy the doubts of those who '11 try it ? ' 

The attorney clenched his fist and struck it on the 
table with a force that made it rattle ; his eyes flashed; 
and as Higgs looked in them, he fancied that he could 
see through them deep into his very brain, which seem- 
ed on fire too, as he answered : 

* No ! I cannot. From what that besotted old fool 
her father let drop while he lived, about the private 
manner in which he was married, and about the death 
of those who saw it, and about his having lost the cer- 
tificate ; with none to thwart me but a silly girl, I felt 
as if houses, lands, and gold were in my grasp. For 
months I 've had my eye on the traces of those who 
witnessed the marriage; made inquiries in every di- 
rection ; and felt sure that they were in their graves ; 
ay, dead and crumbled to dust. On that supposition I 
set to work ; drew up that will ; waited till the old man 
died ; went with it to the girl ; advanced my claim, 
and boldly asserted her illegitimacy. To-day ! to- 
day 1 ' exclaimed he, gasping as he spoke, and shaking 
both hands over his head like a man in a frenzy ; * this 
very day, when I am committed beyond redemption ; 
when I have unmasked myself, and there is no retreat; 
one of these very witnesses springs up, as if from hell 
itself; seeks me out ; says he hears that I have been 
looking for him, and would be glad to know what I 
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want ! I could have killed him ! — I could have mur- 
dered him on the spot 1 ' 

He strode rapidly up and down the room, muttering 
to himself and clenching his hands together, as if he 
had . the object of his wrath in his grasp, and were 
strangling him on jthe spot.. Passions fierce as a whirl- 
wind had got the better of him, and it was sometime 
before he could master the«< When he did, he paused 
opposite Higgs, still trembling with excitement, but 
said, not a word. 

* Was the witness old or young 1 * at length inquired 
Hi^s. 

' Old enough to have been in his grave years ago. 
He tottered as he came through the entry, and was sick 
and ghastly, as if he had just started, frbm hie coffin to 
cross me.' 

Higgs rested his head on. his hand, and then asked 
* What 's the punishment if we trip up 7 ' 

' Ten years' hard labor^ at least,' replied Bolton ; * at 
least that. Curse him ! — curse him ! * 

Higgs again rested his head on his hand,. and mused. 

* Was he sickly t — very sickly ? * inquired he, ia the 
same low tone. ^ Did he look as if he 'd go soon ? ' 

' He might at any moment.' 

' Perhaps he will,' said Higgs ; ' perhaps he will.' 

He reached out his hand, took the Attorney by the 
collar, drew him down to him, and whispered in his 
ear : * I know he will ; do rCt you 1 ' 

Bolton started up, glared at him^ drew baok fairtker 
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and farther ; his face became ghastly white ; his heart 
beat till it could be heard ; then the baming blood 
came dashing through his veins, over head and temples, 
and darting through his brain like liquid fire. 

'No, no t not that! ' gasped he. ' No, I cannot — 
I cannot ! I can stand imprisonment, if it comes to 
that ; 'but I can't die ! ' 

* Well, have it your own way,' replied Higgs, care- 
lessly. ' I 've no taste for it myself. I've never dab- 
bled in things of the kind, and as a general rule would 
as lief not ; but when the state-prison ogles a fellow in 
the face, it 's different ; but we must think of some* 
thing else.' 

Bolton was completely unnerved. There was some- 
thing in the cold indifferent manner in which his con- 
federate suggested murder, that made his very heart 
thrill with fear. Higgs however did not fdlow up his 
suggestion, but asked : 

' What 's the old man's fortune ? ' 

' About two hundred thousand,' replied Boltoa.. 

' Pshaw 1 Is the girl married ? ' 

'No.' 

'Good looking?' 
' Very.' 

' Grot an eye on any one ? ' inquired Higgs. 

' Not that I know of.' 

' Have you a lovely wife or an interesting family?' 

' No, none.' 

' Then by G — d 1 ' exclaimed Higgs, starting to his 
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feet, ' I have it ! You must raarry her yourself I 
That will settle the whcJe matter. You must saddle 
yourself with a wife ; get the ca^, and hush up all 
difficulties. She '11 snap at the chance of marryipg 
you. You '11 both gain your end^ and this awkward 
little matter will never come to light. I do n't pre- 
tend to be squeamish, but for my part I 'd rather i| 
sfaoitldnH.' 

Bolton folded his arms, and stood in deep thought 
At last he said : ' It 's plausible ; and the girl 's not 
afluas.; but it/B too late<.> The time 's too short.' 

* Pshaw I ' exclaimed Higgs ; ' what do you want of 
time? Go at once, this, yery day; belbre she speake 
to any one about. this will; and before she has pub- 
lished you to all the world, as a scoundrel. She 
coald n't marry you ailer that. It ai'n't a courtship; 
it's a bargain; although neither of you sayseo. She 
takes you to save her money ; you take her to get it 
without a law-suit Both of you understand it, 
although mum 's the word between you. That 's it ! 
that 's it ! ' And Mr. Higgs, in the excess of his joy, 
gave vent to a loud shout, and actually danced a gentle 
hornpipe around the office. 

* By G — d ! I '11 try it ! ' exclaimed Bolton. 

* To be sure you will ! * said Higgs ; * of course 
you will ! Be about it at once. It 's most dark ; 
that 's better than daylight if you should happen to 
change color. If you agree on the spot it '11 settle 
the question of by-blow with the other. Be oily with 
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her. Women like a greasy tongue ; but go it strong, 
and marr J her at once — to-night if you can. It 's 
astonishing how a marriage will hush up various awk- 
ward little matters. Where does she live ? ' 

Bolton mentioned the place. 

' I '11 be there to hear your luck/ said Higgs, taking 
his hat. ' Good bye 1 ' 

' Stop ! ' said the attorney, who was not so sanguine 
as his companion ; ' where 's Wilkins ? I have n't 
seen him since we last met here.' 

' I met him once. He 's a queer one. He looked 
as if he would eat me when I spoke of his wife, and 
walked off without even answering me.' 

' Bring him along. I expect to fail ; and we might 
as well be prepared for what 's to be done next' 

Higgs assented ; and ha?ing already bade him good- 
bye, walked off without repeating the ceremony. 
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EAftLY the next moroing there was a violent ring at 
the door of Miss Crawford's house, and a letter was 
lefl for Lucy. It came from Phillips, informing her 
that he had seen Higgs, and was sure that she was 
mistaken in supposing the will to be a forgery ; and 
begging to see her, that he might tell her all that he 
had heard. He would not come without her consent. 
And that was all. She read it through, folded it up, 
and placed it in her bosom. She knew that Phillips 
was deceived, and there seemed no hope left. 

' He has given out too I ' said she, in a low, broken 
voice. ^ *God help me! for George has no one left 
now but me.' 

She went up to her own room, drew a chair to the 
table, and clasping her hands together, leaned her 
head upon them, and endeavored to think. Thoughts 
came fast and troubled enough ; but they gradually 
settled down into one strong purpose, that of seeking 
him, wherever he might be ; of bearing with every 
thing, and of never giving up until she found him^ 
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She rose up, took down her hat and shawl, and pre- 
pared to go out. She spent a few moments at her 
toilette ; added one or two ornaments which Wilkins 
had given her long before, and which she always wore. 
There was little indeed to arrange ; for her well-worn 
dress, faded and mended in many places, and miser- 
ably thin, showed that she was one of the * very poor;' 
and God knows that they have little to do with orna- 
ment. But she remembered that Wilkins had once 
been proud of her beauty ; and she was not willing to 
believe that that time had passed for ever. Whatever 
he had fancied or praised in happier hours^ she thought 
of now : and Hope whispered that when he • sarw her 
he might think of old times,' might' ask her <to> edme 
back to their snug old home, and , might say :that he 
regretted the past, and might beg- her to foi^ive and 
forget it. How her heart leaped at the tboughtl 
How the mild patient face beneath that' old "bonnet 
brightened! And as she- stole down the staira there 
was a smile on her cheek, and a feeling of happiness 
in her heart, that seemed like the dawning of brighter 
days. She was a long way off from where tliey -had 
lived ; but she hurried on. She felt stronger than she 
had been for weeks, and her step was lighter. If the 
thought of a chilling reception sometimes crosacd-h^, 
she chased it away. If she could but -see him ; free 
him from the influence of that dreaded^ man) and know 
that he was safe; even then, if he drove herefrom him, 
she would lay her down amid her. witheied'hq>es,\;aBd 
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die without a murmur, for there would be nothing lefl 
to live for ; and perhaps when she was dead and in her 
grave, and out of his way, he would think kindly of 
her^as he had once done ; and although she would not 
know it, or care for it then, still there was a sad plea- 
sure in the thought. 

But Fate has a strange way of interfering with the 
plans of all. It takes its course of mingled storm and 
sunshine ; th\^arting the best devised projects ; blight- 
ing hopes ; bringing happiness where all was despair ; 
crushing bright hearts to the very dust ; but onward, 
forever onward; never pausing, never resting ; carrying 
plotting, scheming, restless, rebellious man in its giant 
arms. 

At the very time that Lucy was standing in her 
little room, thinking only of him, Wilkins was pacing 
up and down the walk in front of his house, in a 
mood which, had she seen it, would have scattered 
her day-dreams to the winds. Up and down that walk 
he went, casting fierce glances along the street, and 
mutterinsT to himself So wasted and thin had he be- 
come ; his beard long ; his eyes sunken, and glowing 
like two globes of fire deep in his head; and his 
whole frame wasted, as if the spirit were too strong 
for the body, that his wife would scarcely have recog- 
nized him. 

Presently a cart drove around the corner and stopped 
in front qf his house. Wilkins strode up to the man^ 

and shaking his fist in his face, said : 
Vol. I. 18 
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'Is this what you call hurrying? I spoke to you 
more than an hour ago ; and did n't you say you M 
come right off?' 

The man looked at him as if in doubt what to make 
of him ; then took off his cap, drew out a cotton 
handkerchief, wiped his face very hard, afler which he 
rolled the handkerchief in a ball, flung it back in his 
cap, put his cap on by a dexterous jerk at its leathern 
front, and muttered something about his horse not 
having been fed, and that he had waited for that.' 

* D — n you, and your horse too I ' muttered Wil- 
kins ; ' nobody 's in a hurry now but me — nobody but 
me ; and every thing is driving, pushing, tearing at me 
all at once. Come on now, will you ? ' said he to the 
carter, who, having jumped off his cart, stood staring 
at him, and wondering what sort of a customer he had 
picked up. ' Jam your wheel against the curb- 
stone, so as to load without trouble. There ; now 
come along.' 

He turned to the house, followed by the man, half 
sullen and half intimidated at his savage temper. 
Wilkins walked straight to the door of his room ; and 
finding it locked, without uttering a single word, or 
searching for the key, dashed it open with his foot. He 
thrust his hands in his pockets, strode to the middle of 
the room, and seating himself on the table, commenced 
gazing about him, whistling, and swinging his feet to 
and fro, without speaking. The cartman stopped just 
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inside of the door, waiting for orders. ' What am I 
to take ? ' he at length inquired. 

Wilkins looked at him, as if he had forgotten that 
he was there, and wondered what he wanted. Then he 
sprang across the room, seized a chair and flung it 
violently down in front of him. 

' Take that — and that — and that ! ' .shouted he, 
dragging forward article after article, and crowding 
them toward him, as if he would have pushed them 
over his very body. There 's your work. Be about 
it, will you ? ' 

The man seized the things, and hurried them into 
the street, glad to get out of the room. He went out, 
and came back several times, until he had taken all 
that had been pointed out. Then he paused, and 
asked what was to go next. 

' Every thing I every thing ! ' exclaimed Wilkins. 
' I '11 make a home for her ; a home such as those 
have who pray to God night and day to kill them ! 
Take everything; beds, table, chairs — all. Don't 
Ijeave a stick or a rag, or a coal of fire to keep her 
from freezing.' 

The cartman dragged the heavy table across the 
floor. 

' Out with it ! ' shouted Wilkins, pushing it along. 
You 're as weak as a child.' 

He shoved it into the entry, and then returned to 
the room. The cup-board happened to catch his eye^ 
and he jerked the doors violently open. A bottle half 
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full of brandy stood on the shelf. He took it down, 
emptied its contents into a cup, and drank them oS, as 
if they had been water. 

* Brandy 's nothing, now-a-dajrs. AL here^* said he, 
thumping his fist against his breast, ' is so hot and 
burning, that every thing feels cool now. What I ' 
cried he, seeing the man again entering the room, 
' you want more, do you ? More — always more! That's 
right — that 's right I ' 

The liquor seemed to have maddened him. He 
sprang on the bed ; dragged it to the floor ; dashed 
with it into the street, and flung it on the cart. He 
muttered as he went, ' that if she did come back, she 
N should find an empty house ; ' and as he thought oC 
that, he laughed and shouted and swore, rushing 
around the room, seizing different movables, and cast^ 
ing them into the street ; nor did he desist, until not 
a thing was lefl. The cartman shrank from his savage 
eye ; for of all the men he had ever dealt with, Wil- 
kins was the. most ungovernable. He obejred every 
gesture, and did not pause until there was nothing 
more to be done. 

* There — now go ! * said Wilkins. * Take them 
away: sell them for whatever they ^11 bring — no 
matter what; and fetch the money were I told you.* 

* The man went out of the room, mounted his cart, 
and drove off. Wilkins stood at the window watchincr 
him until he turned the corner : and then he went>ound 
the room, examining every part of it, cup-boards, fire- 
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place, window-sills, even the walls, to see if any thing 
was left ; but the harpies of the law could not have 
swept cleaner. 

* Now let her come ! ' said he, exultingly. ' All 'a 
ready for her. Let her corae, I say ; and she '11 find 
her home what she wanted to make mine. Hal ha! 
She would run away, would she ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 
And he paced up and down the apartment, waving his 
hands over his head, with a kind of fiendish glee, and 
laughing until the. room rang again. Afler a while, 
he leaned carelessly against the walls, and said in a 
musing tone: 

* Nothing left ! nothing left ! I Ve done my work 
well! All empty! all empty!' He kept repeating 
these words at longer and longer intervals, until gra- 
dually, and almost imperceptibly, a change came over 
his countenance. It grew less stern, but more dark 
and gloomy, as he said : 

'Well, old room, good bye! It'll be a long time 
before I see you again. I feel sad at leaving you, for 
I feel like a ship without an anchor. God knows 
where I 'm going now ! I 'm cut adrift, and am float- 
ing on to where all seems black. Well, you are not 
what you used to be when she was here — and we had 
plenty — and she loved me. She did love me, poor 
Lucy ! God bless her ! And I — I loved her ! But 
she went off -f- yes, she went off! — she went off! ' 

He .kept muttering these words to himself, and 

Vol. I. 18 * 
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gazing Tacantly about him, and at last sauntered into 
the street and strolled off. 

How little a space there is between sorrow and joy I 
How our very fate depends on the turning of a straw ! 
Had Wilkins remained in that room but five minutes 
longer what a change might have taken place in his 
lot ! For not that time had elapsed, when there was a 
knock at the door, so faint and trembling that it seem* 
ed scarcely to touch it. It came again and again. 
The door opened, and a face, pale and thin but ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, looked in, and gazed timidly about 
the deserted room. Then a female entered hesitating<- 
]y, as if she feared a rough welcome ; and Lucy found 
herself once more in what had been her home. And 
this was the end of all her dreams ! Here her hopes 
crumbled to dust. She had nerved herself to encoun- 
ter every thing but this ,* cold looks, hard wcnrds, even 
ill usage ; but not this desolation. 

The room appeared to have grown time-worn and 
ruined, even in a day. It looked as if years had pass- 
ed over it since she was there last. The windows were 
dim and dust covered, and the hearth black and cold, 
as if there had been no fire there for months. Now 
that their common home was gone, a gulf seemed to 
have started up between her and her husband which 
separated them for ever. All that had ever passed in 
that room sprang up in her mind as vividly as if it wore 
even now before her. It was one of those waking 
dreams, so full of sadness, in which the voice of the 
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past comes sighing in the ear^ conjuring up phantoms of 
scenes and things long forgotten, and touching chords 
in the human heart which seemed unstrung for ever. 
Things which she had never heeded she thought of 
now. She recollected the position of each article in 
the room. Here had stood the table — there the old 
broken chair — > there an old chest. Thej were mere 
pieces of furniture, miserable and old ; yet they were 
part of her home ; and it made her very sad to think 
that they were gone. She recdlected the many happy 
hours which she had spent in that room ; their many 
wants too, as they became poor ; how she had conceal- 
ed them from her husband ; how he had scolded her 
fot it ; and at the same time had caught her to his 
bosom and called her his dear little wife. How cheer- 
itil the M room was then ! and how gay he was ! and 
how merrily he used to laugh at its inconveniences^ 
and say that it was a poor place, but that they would 
have a better one some day. Could this cold, dreary 
chamber, with its broken and dismantled walls, be that 
room! Could the man who had struck her to the 
earth be George ! ' 

While she was standing there, an old woman hob- 
bled down stairs with a pail m her hand. She had 
lived for a long time in one of the upper rooms, and 
was very poor and almost double with age. Lucy 
called her by name. She stopped, set her pail down 
on the floor, and leaned on a stick which she carried 
to help her as she went. 
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'Ah child 1 is it you?' She always called her 
child, for she seemed so in comparison with her. ' It 's 
a long day since I see you ; and so you 're going away, 
are you ? More 's the pity ; for now I '11 have no one 
to sit by me the long nights when I git the agy ; nor to 
give me my doctor stuff; nor to speak, as if there was 
some one to care for an old soul like me. As for them,' 
said she, giving an indignant fling of the elbow in the 
direction of the second floor : ' they '9 see me die under 
their very eyes, and would n't stir a finger to help it. 
Out on them ! I say,' and she knocked her cane vio- 
lently on the floor ; ' out on them ! for a selflsh, good- 
for-nothing, thieving pack, as they are ! ' And again 
the stick came in contact with the floor, in a succession 
of short venomous knocks. 

' And so you 've moved away ? ' continued she in 
the same whining tone in which she had first spoken ; 
* and where are you going ? ' 

Lucy shook her head, and said she did n't know; 
she said that she had been away for a few days, and 
was not aware that her husband intended to leave 
there ; that she had come back and found every thing 
gone. * Perhaps she could tell where he was.' 

* No, no ! ' said the old dame, drawing in her shriv- 
elled lips, and shaking her head so long that she seem- 
ed to have forgotten it was customary not to continue 
the motion for ever : * no, no ! he never speaks to the 
likes of me. He comes in and he goes out without so 
much as a ' Good day, Martha ! how 's your rheumatis^ 
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or your cold, or -your corns ? ' No, no ; none of the 
little attentions as are so gratifying to old ladies like 
me. He tell me 1 He comes in ; slam goes the door, 
lock goes the key ; and then he walks, and walks, and 
walks all night long ; and then when morning comes, 
slam goes the door, snap goes the key, and off he goes 
for the day. He tell me ! He was here half an hour 
ago a-loading a cart with things ; and I went in and 
out a^^urpose ; and he did nH say a word but once, 

and then he called me a d d old woman, and told 

me to get out of the way or he 'd break my neck. He 
^o it ! I 'd like to catch him at it ! ' 

The mere idea of his performing a feat of that kind 
caused her to burst into a strain of vituperation which 
easily accounted for the little attention which she re- 
ceived at the hands of most of her neighbors ; as it 
required a pretty stout head and no very sensitive ears 
to remain in her neighborhood when she was fairly 
under way. 

Lucy, finding that there was nothing to be gained 
from the old woman, whose key was becoming more and 
more shrill every instant, went to several of the neigh- 
bors ; but they could tell her nothing more than she 
had learned already. One or two confirmed the old 
woman's story, but knew nothing more. The room 
had been shut up for some time, and Wilkins had not 
been there in the day-time. One man had observed 
him one cold morning some time since standing on 
tip-toe at his window and looking in. He remained 
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but a short time, and had not been seen by him 
since. 

There was nothing led now but to seek him among 
his comrades. His wife's cheeks burned with shame 
as she thought of the low haunts of vice which he had 
of late frequented ; and for a short time that feeling 
mingled with fear, was so strong that it almost made 
her shrink from her purpose. But she thought of what 
he had once been to her, and all her old affection 
gushed up at the idea of the fate which would be his if 
she failed to see and warn him. 

Drawing her bonnet so as to hide her face, and dis- 
guising herself as well as she could, (for she well knew 
that there were many places in this dark labyrinth of 
souls called * the city,' where her beauty would bring 
any thing but protection,) and with a shrinking yet 
hopeful heart she set out. 

Hour afler hour fled by as she searched in vain. At 
some places she received information which urged her 
on with renewed hope ; at others she was mistaken for 
one of those females whom God made and man blight- 
ed; and only subjected herself to the ribald taunts and 
sneers which are so liberally showered upon the wretch- 
ed and broken-hearted. Through places which might 
make a bold spirit quail, that poor girl bent her steps ; 
for as her husband's money had failed him he had be- 
come desperate, and associated with those even more 
reckless than himself; men whom suffering had driven 
to crime, and crime to despair. 
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It was late in the day, and hope was nearly dead. 
She was walking wearily toward a house in a dark nar- 
row street which she had never heard of before. She 
had inquired the direction of several persons, who 
looked strangely at her when she did so, but gave her 
the information which she required. It was the last 
place to which she had been directed, and in spite of 
all her misgiving thither she went. 

It was a tall old building, which seemed going to 
pieces from age. The bricks had toppled down from 
the chimneys ; the floors sagged ; the mortar had been 
beaten by the weather from between the bricks ; and 
the stone-work of the doors and windows was cracked 
by time and exposure. The windows were old and 
broken, and patched and stuffed in many places. Alto- 
gether it was a wreck, and stood in a neighborhood 
rank with vice and suffering. Opening from the street 
was a door with its lintel so cracked and crumbling 
that it threatened to fall on the heads of all who enter- 
ed, and rendering it a matter of no small labor to open 
or shut it. 

At this door Lucy knocked. All was silent, although 
but a moment before she had heard the sound of voices, 
as if a large number of people were within. 

She knocked again, and was more successful ; for 
two voices, apparently engaged in consultation, as to 
the propriety of admitting her, reached her ear. Then 
by dint of several violent jerks the door was opened, 
and a man looked out. After surveying her from head 
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to foot he told her to walk in. Lucy obeyed, stepping 
just inside the door. 

It was a small room, and about as old and ruinous 
as the rest of the building. In the centre of it was a 
wooden table with two bottles on it, severiU dirty tum- 
blers, a large piece of cheese, and part of a loaf of 
bread. Although she had heard the sound of many 
voices before she knocked, there was but one other 
man in the room ; and he was sitting by the fire with 
his hands thrust in the pockets of his greatrcoat, smo* 
king an unusually long and black cigar. He had a fur- 
cap drawn over his eyes, and was contemplating a 
small stump of wood with intense abstraction. 

The person who admitted her was short and square- 
built, with a wolfish eye, and a large swelling throat, 
which looked as if it hankered for a halter. When he 
had ushered her in, and after contemplating her with 
evident admiration, he said, with a slight distortion of 
the face, intended to be insinuating : 

Well, sweet-heart, which of us do you want?' 

Lucy shrunk from his bold glance, and hurriedly 
told him that she was looking for Mr. Wilkins, and 
had been directed there to find him. 

* Oh, it 's him you want, then? ' said he, with a leer. 
' He docs come here sometimes, but he is n't here now.* 
Turning to the man at the fire : * I say. Bill,' said he, 
thrusting his tongue in his cheek, and jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder, * she wants Wilkins.' 

' She does^ does she ? ' replied the other^ removing 
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his cigar from his mouth, and gently tipping the ashes 
from its end, with the point of his little finger, as he 
^at upon the floor ; ' there 's a good many that does, 
'specially the state-prison. Who is she ? ' 

' Some gal or other — /don't know her,' replied 
the other, looking over his shoulder, and again scruti- 
nizing the girl from head to foot. * Not so bad, 
n'ither.' 

' It 's a blasted shame in George to cut and run, and 
leave her I It is n't honorable, it is n't ! ' said the man 
with the cigar, raising one foot afler the other to a shelf 
considerably higher than his head : afler which he put 
his cigar in his mouth and smoked for some moments 
with great violence. There was something in his ap- 
pearance and even in his crude notions of honor which 
caused Lucy to draw toward him, as if for protection 
from his sinister-looking companion. 

* How long have you known Wilkins? ' inquired he, 
speaking through his teeth, which were tightly closed 
to prevent the cigar from falling out ; and with his face 
screwed into a complication of wrinkles to enable him to 
see through the smoke which eddied about it. * Young 
women do n't know exactly, of course ; but how long 
— about r 

* A long time,' replied she timidly : ' I 'm his wife.' 
' His wife ! ' exclaimed the man, dropping his feet to 

the floor, jerking his cigar from his mouth, blowing 
out a furious cloud of smoke, and starting up. * Mar- 

VoL. I. 19 
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ried to him by a parson?.' — all sound, tight and reg- 
'lar?' 

Lucy replied in the affirmative. 

* Then what the devil brings you here ? Tell me 
that ! Get out of this place as fast as you can ! Come 
along.' 

As he spoke, he flung his cigar in the fire, buttoned 
his coat to the chin, and taking her by the arm, led 
her into the street. 

' Are you taking me where I '11 find my husband 1 ' 

* No ! ' replied the man bluntly ; ' I 'm taking you 
out of this neighborhood. This is no place for you.' 

Without waiting for her reply, he placed her arm in 
his, and led her on until they came to a broad thor- 
oughfare. Here he stopped. 

* Now, my good woman, take a friend's advice. 
When a man has made up his mind to go to the devil, 
let him ; for go he will, in spite of you. Your hus- 
band has done that, and you 'd better not cross him. 
Above all, do n't look for him in such holes as that 
you 've just lefl ; and as you value your life do n't men- 
tion that you 've been there. All I can tell about 
Wilkins is that he has n't been at any of his old places 
for a week or more. If I was you I 'd go to the police 
and inquire. Perhaps he 's cleaned a house ; stopped 
an old gentleman ; robbed a mail, or something of that 
kind ; and while you are wearing your' little soul out, 
he 's stowed away snug and comfortable at the expense 
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of the State, with a man to wait on him and shut the 
door arter him to keep the cold out.' 

Having thus delivered his opinion, he perpetrated 
an indescribable contortion intended for a bow, and 
diving round a corner instantly disappeared. 

Although his parting advice was that of one well 
acquainted with the world, or at all events with that 
portion of it with which he mingled, it had little 
weight with Lucy. For all that she remembered or 
thought of was, that Wilkins was gone ; that all trace 
of him was lost, and all hope with it. 

The sun was glowing brightly when she set out in 
the morning. It gradually ascended the sky, and 
journeyed to the west. The shadows of the buildings 
which had been thrown in sharp outline in the street 
began to creep up the opposite houses ; then the walls 
became dark, and the sun shone only on the tall chim- 
ney tops. As it gradually sank the streets became 
dim and gray ; some of the narrow ones were dark 
already ; and the last thing that reflected its light was 
a distant spire, whose golden ball gleamed in the sky 
like a globe of fire. At last, that too became less and 
less bright, until it disappeared and night set in. 

Lucy's strength failed as her hopes faded, and with 
a weary step she sought Mknew home. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



Man does not become a fiend at once. He does 
not burst into the world with a panoply of crime about 
him ; with a heart of stone ; a conscience seared, 
feelings dead, and affections withered at the root. 
These are the work of years ; the result of long and 
bitter struggle. Every noble feeling, every warm im- 
pulse ; all that is great and good and glorious in the 
human soul battles to the last, before it yields its 
purity ; and when they are crushed, and sunk^ never 
again to rise, the victor has won a barren wreath. He 
bears marks and brands, stamped upon heart and 
feature, never to leave them while life lasts. His tri- 
umph and curse go hand in hand ; for when the heart 
loses its freshness, every hope grows dim^ and has a 
shadowy fear hanging like a pall over it. 

The Attorney had passed the fiery ordeal, and came 
out of it callous to crim^but with a heart teeming 
Aith iy own vague feai^ Tormented by a thousand 
suspicions and foreb^ings of ill, he was in little mood 
fqf the business hJEiad to perform. He never drew 
near that girl, or wen thought of her, without a creep- 
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ing, cowering sensation of guilt and shame. He had 
experienced the same feeling in other instances ; but 
it was rare, and never stepped between him and his 
victim. With his eye fixed on his object, diverging 
neither to the right nor left, he pursued his course. 
This was the stroqg feature of his character. Obsta- 
cles never daunted him. Distrust, suspicion, and 
disgrace thickened around him, but never turned him 
from his path. There were times indeed when rumors 
of himself came to his ears that made his heart fail 
and his eyes grow dim ; when he sank his head in his 
hands^ and thought of the past, and looking back to 
early days, longed to be a boy again. Yet none knew 
it but himself; and to the world he was always the 
same. 

He had reached a stage of his game where it be* 
came complicated. Each move involved so many 
consequences, connected with what had already been 
done, and with what was yet to be done, that it re- 
quired a degree of cold, quiet calculation, which at that 
particular time he felt little able to give it. He saw 
at a glance the full advantage of Higgs's suggestion ; 
but it came so suddenly, and required such immediate 
action, that he had not time to ponder, and scheme, 
and brood over it, as was his habit ; and in no easy 
frame of mind he set out for Miss Crawford's house. 

Just at the gray, dusky hour, when Lucy turned 

with weary steps and drooping spirits to seek hir. . 

home, the Attorney skulked out of his den. He Mfalked 
Vol. I. 19 • 
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slowly along the street, with his head bent down on 
his chest ; his hand thrust in the breast of his coat, 
where his fingers worked convulsively, and his eyes 
fixed on the ground. If he occasionally raised his 
head, and gazed up at the pale stars, which were be- 
ginning to flicker in the twilight, or at the gray moon 
as it floated through the sky, it was not of them that 
he thought. Sometimes he paused, and stood per- 
fectly still, as if he had forgotten whither he was 
going; and then hurried rapidly on for a short dis- 
tance, and again fell into his old pace. He kept on, 
in lonely by-streets, where he thought that.there would 
be few to interrupt him, or to read his gathered brow 
and anxious eye. 

For a long time none heeded him ; for every man 
had his own little world in his thoughts ; and if a 
straggler glanced at him as he went by, he might have 
dwelt for a moment on the care-w<jrn face on which 
his eye had just rested, and then forgot it. 

At last a crippled beggar stopped him, and whined 
forth a supplication for charity^ The Attorney thrust 
his hand in his pocket, and gave hini a small coin, 
scarcely conscious of what he did. 

*Hal that's something,' muttered the beggar; 
* something 's better than nothing — nothing is better 
than starving.' 

Startled at this strange exclamation, Bolton turned 
to look at the man more narrowly ; and as he did so, 
the light of a street-lamp fell strongly in his face. 
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' Ha ! ha ! ' shouted the man, looking in the wan 
face of the Attorney. * That 's better than all 1 The 
lawyer disgorges — the lawyer Bolton.' 

* Who are you, in the name of Heaven ! ' demanded 
Bolton, drawing back from his startling companion. 

* Who am I ? ' repeated the beggar ; * who am I ? 
And you to ask that ! I am Tom, the beggar : I was 
Mr. Thomas Nikols once ; that was before I knew 
you. Now I'm only the beggar. Shall I tell you 
how Thomas Nikols became what you see him ? Shall 
I ? ' shouted he, thrusting his face almost against that 
of the lawyer, and laughing with a kind of devilish 
glee. 

'No, no; not now!* exclaimed the Attorney, with 
something like a shudder, and he hurried off. Long 
afler he was out of sight, there stood the cripple, 
looking afler him, and making the still street ring with 
his loud, mocking laugh. 

* They all haunt me now ! ' said Bolton, drawing in 
his breath with a gasp as he paused to rest. ' More 
than ever before. They crowd round me; and to- 
day, from morning till night, they 've been about me. 
Let them come ! They Ml not scare me from my prey. 
Do I not know that they are dreams — dreams ? How 
my heart beats ! * He placed his hand on his heart, 
and felt its wild, irregular throbbing ; and for an in- 
stant, a sickening sensation of fear came over him ; 
and the idea shot athwart his mind, that its pulsations 
were unnaturally strong; some vital chord might snap, 
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and he fall dead on the spot. For tliat single instant, 
his terror amounted to agony ; but that subsided, and 
he went on ; although, until he reached his place of 
destination, this was the uppermost thought in his 
mind. 

When he reached the house, he stood and contem- 
plated it, as it rose a huge, black mass against the sky, 
without form or outline, looking as if in that spot the 
very darkness had been embodied and concentrated. 
There was no light burning. The windows were 
shut and dark. Every thing about it looked so chil- 
ling, and silent, and church-like, and Death had been at 
work there so recently, that it seemed as if the grim 
phantom still lingered in the precincts. No one was 
stirring in the neighborhood, for it was an out-of-the- 
way street. The Attorney held his breath, in hopes of 
hearing some one approaching ; but the barking of a 
dog far off, and the rumbling of vehicles in the dis- 
tant streets, were all that broke the silence. 

Feelings hitherto unknown began to creep through 
his mind ; and a deep, thrilling presentiment of coming 
evil hung round him like a shadow. Suddenly, utter- 
ing a loud, taunting laugh, and a curse at his own 
folly, he sprang up the steps and rang the bell until 
the house echoed. This broke the spell, and he was 
again the cold, crafty » man that he had always been. 

He inquired of the servant, who came to the door, 
if Miss Crawford were at home, and on being answered 
in the affirmative, without waiting to be announced, he 
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jvalked directly to the room and entered. All trace of 
indecision had disappeared. He was perfectly collected ; 
his cheek was a little pale, but his eye was bright and 
clear, and his manner confident and unconstrained ; 
and he prepared to play his game with his usual 
coolness. 

Miss Crawford was sitting at a table, with her face 
half turned from him, so that she did not observe him 
as he entered. She was very pale ; and there were 
traces of tears < on her cheek. A book was lying on 
the table, with a glove in it, as if she had been reading, 
but her eyes were then fixed on the floor. Bolton 
gazed at her without speaking. 

* I can see the old man in her eye ; ' thought he, 
* but she 's worse ; she 's suspicious. He was not. 
However, fine words go far with most of them. Will 
they with her ? We 'U see. I *11 trim to the breeze. 
I '11 make the offer ; but she must at the same time 
see that tlrere is no choice, except to marry or starve.] 

His train of thought was interrupted by the girl her- 
self, who happening to look up, caught sight of him, 
and instantly rose, her eyes flashing and her cheeks 
coloring, at the recollection of his last visit. 

* May I ask to what I am indebted for this visit ? * 
For an instant, Bolton quailed before the keen, scorn- 
ful eye of that single girl, who stood before him 
strong only in the consciousness of her wrongs ; but 
it was only for an instant ; and he answered calmly : 
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* I came here to see Miss Crawford on matters of 
much interest, both to her and to myself.' 

Seeing that he paused, as if he expected an answer, 
the girl said coldly : * State your business briefly. 
From what I know, and have heard of you, I care not 
how soon our interview ends.' 

* If I were not traduced,' said the lawyer, speaking 
gravely, and weighing every word before he uttered it, 
' I should be more fortunate than hundreds who are 
better than myself. I am fully aware that many foul 
slanders are in circulation respecting me ; and I now 
feel them the more deeply, that they have reached 
your ears, and that you believe them. 

Miss Crawford made no reply ; although he evidently 
paused for that purpose. 

* May I not at least be allowed the opportunity of 
clearing my character, by learning what has been said 
against it ? ' said he earnestly. 

* I make no charges, and wish to hear A justifica- 
tion,' replied the girl firmly. * Let me know the na- 
ture of your business at once, or I shall retire with- 
out it.' 

From this abrupt answer, there was no appeal ; and 
Bolton said in the same calm manner which he had 
hitherto adopted : * Since you wish it, I '11 waive all 
farther allusion to these idle tales-, which a breath might 
scatter, and come at once to the object of my visit, 
which refers principally to yourself, as connected with 
your father's will. 
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Miss Crawford became exceedingly pale, and her 
fingers convulsively grasped the top of a chair. 

' You need say no more/ said she ; ' I understand 
all the rest. You would tell me that this house is 
yours ; that I am an intruder on your bounty ; that the 
possessions of which you have defrauded me, are no 
longer mine ; that my father's house, in which I have 
lived from infancy, is no longer a home for me ; that I 
must go from it, what you have made me — a beggar. 
You see, Mr. Bolton, the thoughts of some people are 
written in their faces, and can be read.' 

Bolton bit his lip ; and his cheek flushed slightly ; 
but there was nothing else to indicate emotion on his 
part, as he said : ' I am deeply grieved, that you in- 
terpret my thoughts so harshly. Had you heard the 
offer which I came to make, whether it be agreeable or 
not, you will at least acquit me of selfishness ; and if 
you accept it, it will settle this whole matter much to 
my satisfdRion, and I shall be only too happy, if it is 
to yours. 

* And the offer is — what 1 ' inquired she, without 
the slightest abatement of the coldness of her manner. 

' That you should share the fortune with me,' re- 
plied Bolton. 

' I thought so. If I will give you a portion of my 
fortune, you will leave me the rest' 

Bolton's face wore a soft smile, but it was a danger- 
ous one, as he answered : 

' I am particularly unfortunate in not being under- 
stood.' 
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'Was not such your meaning, Sir?' said Miss 
Crawford y keeping her eye fastened on his, and watch- 
ing every sign of equivocation or guilt ; ' your lan- 
guage was plain enough/ 

Distrust and anger were written in every feature as 
she spoke. Bolton saw that she had prejudices which 
he had not time to overcome ; and he felt that he was 
watched by one whose intellect was naturally keen, and 
whose faculties were sharpened by fear and suspicion. 
So he determined to appeal at once to her interests. 

' Such was not my meaning,' said he, in a decided 
tone. ' And it is time that we came to a full and 
clear understanding of it, without farther waste of 
words. When I offered to give you a portion of your 
father's property, it was by making you my wife. On 
these terms, and on these alone the wealth which your 
father has made mine, will become yours, and at your 
disposal.' 

* Now, at least, I understand you, Sii^ said she, 
drawing herself up ; while every feature of her beauti- 
ful face glowed with anger and contempt : * you would 
buy my silence ; for the sake of my fortune, you would 
take the encumbrance of its lawful owner. You 
would be magnanimous, and make the beggar' your 
wife I No Sir ! ' said she, speaking with an earnest- 
ness that astonished him ; ' not until every appeal that 
the law allows has been made, will 1 yield possession 
of a single thing. From court to court I will contest 
that will as a forgery; and until expelled from hence. 
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I will maintain my hold. Should I fail, I would starve 
in the streets before my name should be changed for 
yours. Begone, Sir ! Until the law gives you this 
house, you have no business here.' 

' Resist if you will,' said the Attorney, still retain- 
ing full command of his temper ; * but you will repent 
it. You will expose to the world the stain upon your 
family, which otherwise would be known to but few. 
You will tarnish the fame of her who gave you birth, 
and will cast a shade upon the memory of the gray- 
headed old man who has just gone to his grave.' 

* 'T is false ! ' exclaimed the girl, now fairly aroused ; 
' 't is you who disgrace them, yourself, and human na* 
ture. I toill make this matter public. The truth 
shall come out at last, and prove them unsullied ; and 
brand i/ou for the black-hearted man that the world now 
suspects you to be. You cannot frighten me from my 
purpose. If I fail, I shall only have done my duty ; 
if I succeed, I will have justice measured out, of which 
you shall have a full share.' 

* You speak confidently ; but you do n't know what 
law is,' said Bolton, coldly. 

* I know what it is meant to be. It is^ intended to 
shield Ihe weak from the strong ; the injured from the 
oppressor ; to right the wronged ; to keep down injus- 
tice and crime. That's what it's meant for; but 
there are those who disgrace it as much as they dis- 
grace the image of the great God, which they bear. 

The Attorney had remained calm until now ; but 
Vol. I. 20 
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now he fairly shook with passion, as he answered in a 
quick, stifHed Yoice : 

< It is my turn now. I have made a fair and honor- 
able proposal to you. I have offered to share the for- 
tune which your father gave me, with one whom I 
know he loved ; not from fear of what you or the law 
could do ; not from love of you, but from gratitude to 
him. I am frank, you see. You have scouted my 
offer ; insulted me, and claimed the law. of the land. 
That law you shall have, to your cost. Drag this mat- 
ter from court to court, and from court to court I'll 
follow it ; and when it is decided, what the law allows 
you, you shall have; but not one tittle more; not the 
tenth part of a cent, if you were begging your bread ; 
not one crust to keep the soul in your l>bdy 1 Now you 
understand me ! ' 

' It would be devilish strange if she did n't,' said a 
stern voice behind him. At the same time a heavy 
hand was placed on his shoulder. ' So the devil has 
dropped his mask?' Bolton turned and found himself 
face to face with a young man of four or fiye and 
twenty, whose manner plainly showed that he had over- 
heard at least a part of the conversation. Before the^At- 
torney had time to collect his thoughts, the other said : 

* Are you going out of the house ? or will you wait 
until you are thrust out like a dog ? ' 

* By what right ? ' demanded the lawyer. 

* No matter,' interrupted the stranger. * You are 
not the person to question that.' 
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Bolton measured him with his eye. He was slight, 
but tall and muscular, and might prove an unpleasant 
antagonist. The lawyer was no coward, where - his 
life was not immediately concerned ; but there was 
nothing to be gained by a scuffle ; and that was a thing 
which he never at any time lost sight of. So he said : 

* I did not come here to raise a riot over the grave 
of my friend, or to break in upon the grief of his 
daughter by outrages or violence that would disgrace 
a midnight brawl.' 

* Your last words to Miss Crawford were certainly 
expressive of very great consideration for the daughter,' 
said the stranger, with a slight sneer. * I have told 
you to quit this house ; and now you must, without far- 
ther parley.' ' As he spoke, he led ^im to the door, 
but using no violence. He opened it and pointed to 
the entry. 

Every feature of the lawyer's livid face was distorted 
by the scowl which settled on it, as he turned and 
fixed his eye on him ; and shaking his thin finger, ut- 
tered the words : 

* /'// remember you ! * 

* I do n't doubt it,' replied the young man ; and he 
slammed the door in his face. 

Bolton strode through the entry, banged the street- 
door afler him, and sprang down the steps into the 
street. 

Nearly the whole time that he had been in the house, 
his confederates, Higgs and Wilkins, had been, lovtex- 
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iDg about it. No sooner was he come out than they 
joined him. 

i^r. Higgs was considerably elated ; possibly by the 
fineness of the night, although it is not unlikely that 
several visits which he had paid to a small tavern three 
streets off, might have had something to do with the 
state of his spirits. Wilkins, on the other hand, was 
sullen and savage. When he joined the Attorney he 
did not utter a syllable ; but stalked silently at his side; 
noticing hiro no more than if he had been a mile off. 

' Well, old boy ; ' said Mr. Higgs, q>eaking a little 
slowly, and somewhat thick : ' when is it to be? ' 

* Never ! ' answered the Attorney, abruptly. 

Mr. Higgs stared at him in a manner which was 
decidedly impreftive. 

' I beg pardon, Mr. Bolton,' said he ; ' but did you 
make use of the word never 1 ' 

' I did.' 

' Speak out, man, will you ? ' said Wilkins, in a 
harsh voice : ' what have you done ? We must know 
some day, so tell us at once ; what luck ? ' 

' D — n her ! none ! This blasted will must be 
proved. She rejected me; scouted me; all but cursed 
me. I bore it as long as I could, then I threatened ; 

and by she defied me ; and vowed she would not 

quit the house till forced by law.' 

* A young woman of mettle,' ejaculated Mr. Higgs. 
The Attorney did not notice him, but went on. 

' She has a fellow leagued with her ; a young slip as 
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fierce and proud as herselH He looked as if he only 
wanted an excuse to take me by the throat. Ha ! ha ! ' 
muttered he, between his teeth, shaking his hand at 
the empty air, and striding along, so that it was no 
easy matter for his companions to keep pace with him. 

' Did you place your hand emphatically on your 
heart, so?' asked Mr. Higgs, steadying himself in 
front of the excited lawyer ; and afler several attempts, 
laying his hand on the spot designated, ' and try to 
come the insinuating over her ? It 's wonderful how 
they swallow that — them women,' 

' Then there 's trouble in the wind,' said Wilkins, 
bluntly. 

' She '11 fight to the last. There's this boy, too ; a, 
lover, I suppose. Let him look to hifhself ! He has 
crossed me ; and few do that without repenting it.' 

* That 's true ! ' muttered Wilkins ; ' but, continued 
he, in so low a tone that the lawyer could not under- 
stand him ; * there 's a day of reckoning, when our 
score will be settled.' 

He said nothing more, but dropped behind his com- 
panions ; for he had observed a dark figure following 
them, keeping in the obscure parts of the street, but 
always having them in full view. He stopped to watch 
it until his companions were at some distance, when 
the person suddenly darted forward. It was a female, 
with her face so closely muffled that he could not see 
it; but a hand touched his arm, and a voice that 
thrilled through his heart said : 
Vol. I. 20 • 
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* George, can I speak one word with youT' 
Wilkins gasped for breath, and staggered against a 

wall, as powerless as a child He could not speak. 

* George, dear George, for God's sake let me have 
a few words with you ! ' said the same low, supplica- 
ting voice. She took his hand, which shook viol^tly, 
in both of her^s. * You will George, will you not?' 

* Holla ! what are you about ? Come on, will you ? 
We 're waiting for you,' shouted Higg9. 

* Don't go! don't go, George!' exclaimed the 
girl, earnestly; * do hear me — do, before it's too 
late ! ' 

The man hesitated ; but at that moment both Higgs 
and Bolton turned back and began to approach him. 
He drew himself up, unclasped the fingers which were 
twined round his own, and flung the hand from him : 

* Begone ! ' exclaimed he. 

' No, George, I will not I Hear me but this once ; 
give me but five minutes, and I will never trouble you 
again.* 

Wilkins bent his mouth to her ear, and said in a 
hoarse whisper : 

* You know how we parted last. If you follow me, 
we '11 part so again.' 

The girl shrank from him, and her husband strode 
off without once looking back, 

END OF VOL. I. 
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